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INFLUENCE OF COMMERCE ON CIVILIZATION.* 


From the European Magazine. 


‘'T isat last well understood, that the 
worldly happiness of individuals and 
of communities depends on their power 
of acquiring certain enjoyments, and on 
the manner in which such enjoyments 
are regulated. In addressing, therefore, 
a philosophic audience in the heart of a 
commercial city, it must be particularly 
interesting to shew, that the means at 
least of such happiness have always been 
co-extensive with the diffusion of com- 
merce, and thence to direct our inquiry 
into the causes which have rendered 
commerce, wealth, and the happiness 
they diffused, so transitory in many an- 
cient and modern states. 

The Pheniciansare the first people of 
whose commerce we have any satisfac- 
tory history ; and as faraswe can judge, 
they were the earliest civilized of any 
nation not immediately protected by a 
Theocracy. Situated on a barren coast, 
necessity drove them to fishing, which 
gradually led to navigation and com- 
merce ; and, confined as their country 
was, by the sea on one side and by lofty 
mountains on the other, colonization was 
the necessary consequence of increased 
population. The settlers on the African 
continent would without difficulty ex- 
tend beyond the parent state; and not 
urged by the same necessity, would be 
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* From. the anniversary. oration delivered 
before the Philosophical Society of London, by 
Joseph Adams, M.D. President ; printed, by 
Permission, from the original MS, 
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less anxious for commerce. Hence 
Carthage adopted commerce and coloni- 
zation from choice rather than necessity: 
and of this once celebrated city, only 
the name now remains. 

The settlers on the Grecian coast ap- 
proached nearer to the condition of the 
country from which they emigrated, and 
very soon became commercial. Their 
records are, indeed, mixed with fable; 
but both history and fable,as far as they 
relate to Greece, are so interesting, that 
I must claim indulgence for reverting to 
their earliest antiquity. 

Cadmus, an enterprising youth, the . 
son ofa king who reigned in a confined 
and commercial country, conceived the 
project of forming a settlement in the 
Peloponesus. Of his success we can 
collect iittle more than a series of fables, 
and that he brought letters into Greece. 
His companions were all devoured by an 
enormous serpent, The leader survived 
to kill the destroyer ; and from his teeth 
armed men sprung up, who directed 
their weapons against each other. With 
the few who survived,Cadmus founded 
the city of Thebes ; and having lived to 
establish laws and government,was,with 
his wife transformed into a serpent. No- 
thing can be more simple, more appro-— 
priate, or more perspicuous, than this 
fable, as it is related by poets. 

As soon as the adventurers had dis- 


.cembarked, a company was dispatched 


insearch of water. ‘They arrived,to adopt 
poetical language, at a wood which ne 
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axe had violated, and in the deepest re- 
cesses discovered a spring In a narrow 
cavern,formed of immense stones poised 
without the assistance of art. ‘The un- 
wholesomeness of the airfrom theseseclu- 
ded spots is now generally understood. 
‘Tbe men sickened in succession, and 
died. ‘Their leader, more cautious, less 
- fatigued ,and probably possessing greater 
corporeal strength, survived. By his 
prudent management, he prevailed on 
the savage natives to unite for their mu- 
tual protection. Furnished with arms 
superior to the wandering inhabitants, 
the first use to which they applied them 
was to satisfy ancient animosities,and to 
destroy each other from mutual revenge. 
With the few he could collect, Cadmus 
laid the foundation of Thebes. ‘To keep 
men peaceable who knew no art but de- 
struction,no means could be devised but 
an implicit attachment to an individual 
whose superiority implied adescent from 
a race superior to common mortals. 
During the vigour of life this was readily 
accomplished : on the approach of old 
age, trusty associates were selected to 
convey the mandates of one whom all 
were accustomed to obey; and when 
his death could be no longer concealed, 
nothing could be better contrived than a 
transformation into a serpent, among the 
Egyptians the emblem of wisdom and 
immortality. It now became desirable 
to perpetuate the memory of oneto whom 
they were indebted for their improved 
condition. The same causes as induced 
Cadmus to emigrate,produced the same 
effects on others from the commercial 
states of Egypt and Pheenicia. By the 
superiority of their attainments, and the 
supposed mysteries they introduced into 
Greece, theirfamilies were distinguished 
az the Cabiri, the Corybantes,Techines, 
and [dei Dactyli. All this was recorded 
in picture-writing, and from these pic- 
tures, In the successive stages of Grecian 
refinement, arose the mythology of the 
poets,the mysteries ofthe priesthood and 
of the initiated,the allegories of the phi- 
losophers,and the religion of the less in- 
formed. ‘Thus from the abundant pop- 
ulation of a commercial state sprung the 
first settlement in a peninsula whose im- 
provement in the fine arts has placed 
Kurope under'a voluntary subjection. 


As far, however, as we have traced 
their early history, nothing was hitherto 
gained but a precarious security withio 
the walls of atown. Arms were in eyve- 
ry hand for protection or rapine, till 
some favourable circumstances encour- 
aged these noble families to make the 
first attempt at Commerce. The histor 
of this enterprize forms the beautiful fa- 
ble of the Argonautic expedition; one 
object of which was, to procure a breed 
of sheep from Colchis famous for the 
beauty and delicacy of its fleece. By 
the success of this enterprize, commer- 
cial intercourse acquired stability, and 
raw materials for the most necessary 
manufactory were procured. 

As soon as commerce and manufac- 
tures had acquired any degree of stability, 
anew order of proprietors appeared, 
Land and cattle having been heretofore 
the whole of property,courage to defend 
them was considered the whole of virtue. 
The peaceable merchant was therefore 
despised,and his accumulations and ven- 
tures considered as fair game by those 
who,accustomed only to arms, were not 
ashamed of being freebooters or pirates, 
To restrain such violence, laws, however 
wholesome, were insufficient. But the 
same patriotic virtue which had produced 
the commercial arrangement, was at 
hand to preserve it. Hercules was a 
distinguished character among theArgo- 
nauts,and his laboursare only an allegor- 
ical description of his services in promot- 
ing industry,security, and the useful arts. 
The discovery anddeath of Cacus was 
the destruction of a banditti who lived in 
caverns: theslaughter of the many-head- 
ed hydra was the subduing party-spirit 
which prevented the improvement of 
law and government; and the victory 
over the river-god Achelous presents 4 
beautiful instance of the ingenuity of 
man in rendering the elements subservi- 
ent tohis use. Lastly, if Hercules,on his 
first deviation from strict morality, fella 
prey to the envy which was always 
watching for his fall,and if he was after- 
wards enrolled among the gods; this 
should enforce on every public character 
the importance of private virtues, teach 
him to expect persecution, and to look 


for his reward in the countenance of 


good men, and in posthumous fame.. 
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Pardon me if I have been tedious in 
reverting to “a tale which every school- 
boy knows;” but such images,impressed 
early on the mind,were received with de- 
light,and are always renewed with satis- 
faction. Who, indeed,is ever weary of 
Greece,whether in her infancy, her vig- 
our, or even in her decrepitude ? 

Rome presents us a far different spec- 
tacle. The possession of the land on 
which it was built was disputed by the 
sword; and all who could existno where 
else were invited to resort thither. Hence 
sprung a nation of soldiers,the terror and 
conquerors of the world. Accustomed 
to acquire every thing by force, they de- 
spised commerce, and preferred seizing 
the productions of art to encouraging the 
artist. Where there was no property 
which gave power but land,and no pre- 
eminence but birth or military fame, no 
bond of union could be permanent. ‘The 
slightest relaxation of discipline made 
the conquerors of the world an easy prey 
to nations,born in encampments and ig- 
norant of every thing but arms. With 
such men colonization 1s conquest,which 
ends in the extermination or slavery of 
the conquered. 

At length the Italian States,protected 
by the Alps behind and the sea on each 
side,procured a temporary respite. Their 
ports favoured commerce, and their ves- 
sels appeared in every part of the known 
world. Above all, Venice procured the 
rich stores of the southern parts of 
Eastern Asia, and conveyed them to the 
northern extremities of Western Europe. 

But a voyage from Italy to theBaltic 
could not yet be accomplished in a sum- 
mer, and as yet the most experienced 
navigator had not courage to encounter 
a winter’s sea. The necessity of a depot 
laid the foundation of cities which still 
astonish us by their strength, their mag- 
nificence,and their convenience. Bruges, 
Lubec,and other places before unknown, 
produced by commerce a more perma- 
hentimprovement than the greatest he- 
roes, aided by the profoundest philoso- 
phers, Those cities having acquired 
wealth,could purchaseimmunities,which 
a practicable knowledge of their own 
wants enabled them to appreciate. Se- 
cured from exactions at home,their next 
object was to rid the seas of pirates; a 


project only to be accomplished by mer- 
chants who had an interest in it, and 
whose wealth enabled them to furnish 
the means. ‘To these small beginnings, 
to this commercial confederacy, known 
by the name of the Hanseatic League, is 
the world indebted for a safe navigation 
on the ocean: and to this hour pirates 
only issue from ports in which commerce 
meets with every discouragement. 

To prove the advantage of this league, 
we need only recollect, that fourscore 
towns having obtained or purchased sim- 
ilar immunities, united in one common 
cause,and formed a line from the Rhine 
to the Baltic. ‘To show tle importance 
of these places, we may further remark, 
that Edward the IIid of England en- 


e 4 
couraged an alliance between that ac- 


complished youth surnamed the Black 
Prince, with the daughter of the Duke 
of Brabant, accepting of a dower which 
would not be undervalued even in these 
days. Thus the sovereign found himself 
enriched and his family aggrandized by 
the industry of his subjects,and we shall 
find his power enlarged and secured by 
the immunities of his merchants. Hith- 
erto the rights of citizenship had been 
confined to the nobility and clergy, the 
rest of the community were vassals or 
slaves: now arose a third power,which 
the most prudent sovereigns gladly op- 
posed to their barons, ‘The latter, for 
some time, attempted to undervalue 
wealth ; but as none but the wealthy 
could encourage the arts,that popularity, 
which was derived from feeding an un- 
employed set of vassals, was soon trans- 
ferred to those who became rich,ia pro- 
portion as they fostered the industry and 
independence of others. At length the 
nobility, by the improved value of their 
lands became wealthy. It was now dis- 
covered,that neither birth nor wealth,nor 
both united,were suflicient to secure dis- 
tinction. “Knowledge,” says Lord 
Bacon, ‘‘is power.” Alas! by know- 
ledge he acquired power, wealth, and 
distinction, but for want of virtue he 
lived to forfeit all, leaving to posterity 
the fruits of his knowledge and the ben- 
efit of his experience. 

The mention of our illustrious coun- 
trymen leads us to the consideration of 
our own country. 
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In England,the progress of commerce 
was more slow than in any other Euro- 
pean state. This is easily accounted 
for, whilst under the Saxon Heptarchy 
she was at perpetual war, and exposed 
to the Danish incursions. Even when 
united by the Norman conquest,the sud- 
den revolution of property produced a 
convulsion more violent than isconsistent 
with commercial arrangements. Scarcely 
had these animosities subsided, when 
the people,accustomed to no occupation 
but arms, readily engaged in supporting 
the pretensions of their monarch to the 
crown of France. When a series of ill 
success had put an end to this frenzy, 
the pretensions of the houses of York 
and Lancaster involved the kingdom in 
the greatest of all calamities. Before the 
time of Edward the IIT, our fine wool- 
len cloths were procured from theFlem- 
ings, who wove them in part with wool 
purchased from our own fleeces. All 
foreign commodities were brought to 
England by Italian or Flemish mer- 
chants. Of this the name of our Bank- 
ing street, of our money, and even our 
commercial language and the desigaation 
of our trades, are standing memorials. 
Lombard-street acquired its title from 
the bankers of Lombardy collected in 
that spot; and three balls, the armorial 
bearings of the same state, was at one 
time sufficient to show where money 
was lent. Ip return for raw wool, we 
received the best silver from Flanders, 
which was thence denominated eastern, 
esterlin, or sterling. Our Milaners 
brought articles of dress from Milan. 
The origin of the whimsical term Haber- 
dasher wasfrom the Flemish merchants, 
who, frequenting our fairs, and exhibit- 
ing their multitudinous articles, perpetu- 
ally exclaimed, in a mixture of dialects, 
Haber das Hier ? Have you that, Sir? 
All our commercial phrases are foreign, 
as notary-public, procuration, and even 
cargo. 

At length, the Stuart family, by their 
ignorance of the English government, 
and still more of the temper of the peo- 
ple, proved the means of introducing a 
monarch from a commercial nation. ‘T'o 
him we owe our Bank,and the introduc- 
tion of those means which, by multiply- 
ing our circulation and securing the in- 
terest of private accumulations, has so 
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much increased the means of enjoyment, 
and the numbers who are enabled to par- 
take of them. From that time’ the 
wealth of England has been progressive, 
Nor is there any reason to fear that, un- 
der Providence, it will cease to be so, 
In all the ancient states one radical 
error existed from their foundation to 
their submission to a foreign yoke. By 
far the greater part of the inhabitants 
were slaves. Athens, in the time of her 
greatest wealth, could not muster more 
than 20,000 citizens capable of bearing 
arms ; the rest were slaves, who were 
despised, or aliens who were hated. In 
such a state of things,an invading army 
might meet with more friends than oppo- 
nents, and the conquestof such a nation 
must prove the extinction of its political 
existence. In the more recent condition 
of Europe,by causes which I am forbid- 
den to enter upon, but which the grati- 
tude of all my hearers will well under- 
stand,slaves were protected, and slavery 
itself appeared inconsistent with the new 
order of things. No one could now 
boast a poetical origin from the gods. 
Even the Corybantes of Greece were 
scarcely known when their names occur- 
red. No conqueror, by his descent from 
Jupiter Ammon, could claim divine 
worship, no founder of a state trace his 
ancestry to the daughter of Jupiter. An- 
tiquity of birth was respected, because 
from all that was known of antiquity,n0 
families had acquired distinction but by 
the virtues, the talents, or the personal 
prowess of its founder. But all admired 
one common parent. Thus the fruits of 
industry and the prospect of aggrandize- 
ment were open to all, and each felt an 
interest in protecting the whole. 
Commerce then, by inducing a more 
general participation of wealth, appears 
the principal means by which Provi- 
dence directs human actions in the 
cultivation of the arts, and in fostering 
the social virtues. Greece, in the pleni- 
tude of her commercial power, was 5° 
sensible of the pre-eminence of certain 
acquirements,that she confined the study 
of themto her free citizens,distinguishing 
them as the liberal arts. And. when the 
Mytelenians had the command of those 
seas, the severest punishment they could 
inflict on their allies who had deserted 
them,was to prohibit their children from 
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being instructed in the liberal arts. Can 
we wonder if the mutilated remains of 
such nations prove instructive to all 
succeeding ages ? 
The Venetian School, too, owed its 
re-eminence to commerce : theFlemish 
and Dutch sprung from the same origin. 
In England, as foreign adventurers first 
introducedcommerce, foreign artists soon 
followed where they could meet with 
encouragement. From the same nation 
we received Mr.Haage, a merchant,and 
Sir Peter Lilly, an artist. The former 
first conceived the project of collecting 
the combined efforts of a few learned 
men, from whom arose the magnificent 
structure of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. ‘Their first meetings were at the 
house of a physician, who, by bis resi- 
dence in Wood-street,must have derived 
lis emoluments from the commercial 
part of the nation. At length a constel- 
iaiou of genius spread its lustre round 
the throne of Anne, illuminated the 
whole kingdom, and actually improved 
the moral character of Europe. By 
this accession, the number of mem- 
bers of the Royal Society was so 
much increased, that they found a most 
convenient asylum in Gresham College, 
once the residence, and afterwards the 
endowment of the same merchant to 
whom we owe the foundation of our 
Royal Exchange. Yes, Gresham 
College, in the eastern part of the town, 
was long the favourite seat of an esta- 
blishment which in our own days,and at 
thesame instant,could boast such officers 
as a Banks, a Woolaston and a Davy. 
In vain did princely and noble grants 
allure them for a time from the city of 
their nativity. When their favourite 
residence was consumed in the general 
conflagration, by the liberality of the 
Arundel family they were translated a 
few steps westward of the Temple. A 
princely asylum was proffered them at 
Chelsea ; but, on the re-establishment 
of the College, they returned to their 
museum and to their operator, Allow 
me to pause before I mention the place 
next honoured by an assembly the first 
in scientific rank in. modern Europe. 
On the spot on which I have now the 
honour to address you, was, deposited 
their museum and their library. In the 
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contiguous house metthe asseinbly,alter- 
nately courted by royalty aad nobility. 
Here were first communicated papers in 
which light and colour were dissected ; 
here was first exhibited the improved tel- 
escope ; here firstthe motions of the 
heavenly bodies reduced to laws: here 
first the theory of the tides unfolded : 
here on the same day was Sir Isaac 
Newton chosen of the council,and intro- 
duced to the presidential chair, 

The erection of this society provedan 
example to all the powers of Europe. 
Thus,ifEingland was the last to encour- 
age commerce, she was the first -to turn 
the improved state of the country to its 
proper channel. Were we to hint at 
what has since been done, it would re- 
quire more time than remains of the day. 
Let me only then add a few words on 
the necessity of such an Institution as 
we have now met to commemorate.Our 
extensive towns and increased population 
has produced that division of labour 
which results from every improvement. 
Here, without being all philosophers in 
speculation, we may be so in reality ; 
the mere scholar may shake off his pedan- 
try by perceiving how much he has toe 
learn of the common occurrences of life; 
and the man of business, by tasting the 
sweets of science, may render himself 
fit for the enjoyment of relaxation, 
which he fondly anticipates. I might 
dwell on another advantage our society 
enjoys, were my audience confined to 
one sex. Without, however, recurring 
to the hacknied themes of fair hearers, 
and a thousand other frivolities, I may 
be permitted to remark,that as, through- 
out nature, we perceive in each sex a 
mutual wish to render itself agreeable to 
the other, the presence of each must add 
motives for application; and as our 
transactions before publication must be 
read in this assembly, they will contain 
nothing which may not appear on the 
toilet or sofa table. Thus, science will 
be diffused in the most agreeable form, 
and the most familiar conversations be- 
come interesting and unembarrassed. 
Sisters will be rational companions for 
their brothers; and mothers will take an 
interest and even participate in the edu- 
cation of both. 

Ruropean Mag, March 1817. 
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LATE DINNERS THE SOLE CAUSE OF BANKRUPTCY !:! 


ee 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Mr. Urzan, May 6, 1817. 
| you can spare a little room for the 

minor politics of the day, I would 
avail myself of this indulgence,by offer- 
ing some remarks on a notice of a pro- 
posed alteration in the Bankrupt Laws, 
with a view to check the extravagance 
and waste of property by which credi- 
tors are so much injured ; and which 
extravagance it is proposed to punish by 
withholding the certificate, &c. There 
can be no questiomas to the propriety of 
some device or law to check this extrav- 
agance; but the difficulty, 1 shrewdly 
suspect, will arise from the very differ- 
ent opinions mankind, in our days, en- 
tertain on the subject. The words ez- 
travagance, wastefulness, prodigality, 
every man professes to understand ; and, 
according to the view he takes of the 
matter, finds very little difficulty in con- 
demning, in a general way, the practice 
of these vices. Hence, in 99 discussions 
out of 100, no doubt whatever would 
be started, and all would unanimously 
agree,that a bankrupt who had been ex- 
travagant, wasteful, and prodigal, did 
not deserve the indulgence shewn to 
those who were merely wnfortunate,and 
had never committed a single act to 
which any reasonable man could apply 
the above epithets. But, Sir, although 
these words bore a plain and intelligible 
meaning in their travels through the 
mercantile world, when they travelled 
alone, the case is very materially altered 
since they happened (I know not on 
what unlucky day it was) to go beyond 
their boundaries,wandered considerably 
Westward of Temple Bar,and got into 
company with the wordsfashionable and 
genteel. Since that unhappy period, all 
our ideas of their sense, their merit, and 
their usefulness,have become confound- 
ed; and so far are we from agreeing 
unanimously,that scarcely two men can 
be found who do not most widely differ 
in their opinions as to what is, or is not, 
extravagant, Nor is this to be wonder- 
ed at ; for, since extravagance went in- 
to partnership with fashion, the former 
name has been sunk in the latter ; and if 


my Lord Chancellor should send a ques- 
tion on the subject to be tried by the 
Courts below, it would be absolutely 
necessary that half the jury, at least, 
should be composed of men who had 
been merchants or traders for 40 years, 
and could consequently remember the 
meaning aflixed to certain words, when 
trade flourished, and bankrupts were 
few; whea a distinction was preserved 
in the orders of Society,and when Tem- 
ple Bar was an impassable limit. 

Such a period (about 40 years ago) 
I am old enough to remember, and to 
remember with those full and distinct 
impressions which early events always 
leave on the memory. And I can with- 
out the least hazard of contradiction as- 
sert, that our tradesmen now liveina 
way, which 40 years ago would have 
been reckoned not only dangerous to 
their credit, but to their understunding. 
I will quote only one instance :—If, in 
1777,atradesman had invited his friends 
to dine with him at six o'clock (which 
means seven,) I appeal to all who can 
remember that period,whether he would 
not have risked either a commission of 
bankruptcy, or acommission of lunacy? 
The latter,[ am inclined to think,would 
have been the first suggestion : and re- 
membering the modes of life, and the 
general sentiments of the times, I have 
no doubt that the exclamation would 
have been, “ He is surely mad, who 
would wait for his dinner till six 
o'clock !” 

I mention this instance, Sir, because 
I mean to insist upon it as a good crite- 
rion of a man’s affairs ; and therefore a 
proper subject for the consideration of 
the Noble and Learned Lord who pre- 
sides over the affairs of Bankrupts. 
Where certain effects follow certain cau- 
ses,the connexion must be allowed; and 
although I may risk the imputation of 
being an old-fashioned fellow,or an old- 
fashioned Quiz, whose notions are as 
antiquated as the flaps of his waistcoat, 
or the cock of his hat,yet I have no hes- 
itation in declaring, in the face of open 
day, and in the columns of the Gentle- 
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man’s Magazine,that Late Dinners and 
Bankruptcies have gone hand in hand. 

I do not make this assertion on slight 
grounds. Forty years ago the most 
reputable Citizen of London dined be- 
twixt two and three o’clock—-I will not 
say how his table was provided—but I 
will say, there was no plateau running 
down the centre, There were no hea- 
then gods in butter,and noBritish heroes 
in barley-sugar. For some years the 
above hours were the regular ones ; and 
aGazette, exhibiting more than four or 
five bankrupts, was ararity. At length 
we passed from three o’flock to four, 
and there made so vigorous a stand, that, 
although there was a corresponding in- 
crease in the list of bankrupts, there was 
nothing very alarming,unless to fellows 
like myself, who, from a tenderness of 
prophetic feeling, are apt totake the 
alarm rather suddenly. At length,about 
1788 or 1789, we got to five o'clock ; 
and with five o’clock commenced the 
era of fraudulent bankruptcies, of men 
breaking for half a million,whonever had 
been bond fide worth the interest of that 
sum. Then came among us that precious 
Pandora’s box of accommodation bills, 
for which there were regular offices, and 
a regular manufacturecarried on. Allthe 
satisfaction, however, was, that the gen- 
tlemen whocarried on this kind of trade, 
and carried themselves into the Gazette, 
disdained to dine before five o’clock; and 
altho’ their creditors found very little in 
their warehouses thatcould be turned in- 


to money, they found their cellars well 
stocked with French wines of the most 
prime vintages; aud with this, and the 
service of plate, the carriage, and the 
country house,they very often were able 
to get together a dividend of two-and- 
ninepence in the pound! This was a 
matter of great relief to the assignees; for 
it was the last, as well as the first, and, 
consequently, these useful agents were 
released from their cares almost as soon 
as they had entered upon them. 

These things,Sir,were the produce of 
five-o’clock-dinners! We are now got 
to six, and even to seven o’clock ; and 
we average in bankruptcies between 40 
and 50 per week. Thisall comes oflate 
dining—I have a right to sayso. When 
certain circumstances go hand in hand, 
and seem inseparable, I havea right to 
conclude that there is a connexion be- 
tween them. Whether this connexion 
can be dissolved by any new law, is a 
question [shall not discuss. But of this 
lam certain, that the new law, be what 
it will, can have little effect, if the com- 
missioners do not, in addition to allother 
necessary researches,particularly inquire 
at what hour the bankrupt was accus- 
tomed to dine? With me this would be 
decisive ; and if I could find any trades- 
man who kept his guests starving till sev- 
en o’clock, I should, without any hesita- 
tion, deny him his certificate. 

I am, Sir, begging your allowance for 
the length of my epistle, your humble 
servant, and one of your oldest readers. 

SEXAGENARIUS. 
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From the European Magazine. 


THE RUSSIAN. 
“ PPERVERSE, deceitful, inconstant 


woman ! Mahomet judges wisely 
when he told his followers there could 
be none with souls! ------ ” Such 
Were the ruminations of Count Deme- 
trius, as he began his journey from St. 
Petersburgh to the desolate fortress 
Schlusselburgh. He had devoted the 
flower of his youth and the full vigour 
of his talents to the service of the Em- 
press Catherine, whose gracious de- 
meanour had excited him to expect a 


reward far more splendid than the go- 
vernment of asolitary castle. But it 
contained her kinsman, Iwan of Mech- 
lenburgh, whose claims to the Russian 
throne, derived from bis great aunt, the 
Empress Anna Iwanowna, were suffi- 
cient to collect partisans, and furnish 
a rallying point to sedition. Policy 
could not have selected a fitter guard 
for this important personage than Count 
Demetrius, whose high principles of 
loyal faith insured his integrity, while 
his personal attachment to the empress 
seemed sufficient to stifle those finer 
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feelings: of humanity which might have 
revolted ‘from: his task. With many 
pangs, arising from that half-satisfied 
attachment and those half-stifled feelings, 
the Count reached Schlusselburgh, and, 
according to his instructions,opened the 
sealed orders of the empress. ‘Though 
he trembled at their import,and blushed, 
though alone, his pride was soothed by 
the extensive trust reposed in his courage 
and fidelity: his ambition promised 
itself a high reward; and that love which 
affords a ready excuse to the’ vanity 
from whence it springs, gave a brilliant 
colouring to its errors. 

Notwithstanding the devout obedience 
which Demetrius choseto owe his sove- 
reigu, he entered the presence of his pri- 
soner Iwan with sensations very unlike 
conscious rectitude. The prince, though 
only in his twentieth year, viewed his 
new gaoler with an air of stern contempt, 
and a piercing glance which probably 
gained force from the almost feminine 
beauty of the face from whence it light- 
ened. ‘That glance was suflicient to 
inform Iwan how little rigour could be 
feared from Demetrius, and how much 
his heart was conscious of the crime his 
ambition excused. They exchanged 
only a few words; but though each 
feared to trust the other, both felt a 
beginning friendship. The new governor 
retired to his bed-chamber with a deter- 
mination to atone for the injustice of 
Iwan’s imprisonment by the gentleness 
of its method. 

The apartment assigned to Iwan was 
deep-sunk under the strongest tower of 
the fortress, and received light from a 
narrow window which the water of the 
moat almost reached. His food and 
‘apparel were always conveyed to him 
by the governor himself,who descended 
to this chamber through long intricate 
windings, among vaults and recesses 
known to no other inhabitant of the 
fortress, except a Cossack soldier,whose 
stubbora zeal and almost giant strength 
had advanced him to the important sta- 
tion of sentinel at the prince’s door. 
There he watched night and day, sleep- 
ing Only during the very few hours which 
the governor spent every morning with 
his prisoner. When the air was bland 
and moon brilliant, the unfortunate 
Iwan sometimes accompanied Demetrius 
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to asecluded’ part of the garden} an@ ef- 
joyed the luxuries ‘of exercise and light: 
It was the noon of a delicious night, 
when the Count, now happiest in his 
prisoner’s society, descended to offer 
him a promenade. He’ unbarred’ the 
iron door gently as usual, and, sup- 
posing him asleep, drew back’ the’cur- 
tain of his couch to awaken him. The 
couch, the chamber were vacant !— 
Demetrius rushed out,andsaw the Cos- 
sack sentinel standing with his ‘usual 
vacant gaze of sullen  indiffereiice: 
‘Follow me, Basil!” he exclaimed— 
“ our prisoner has escaped.” —T he Cos- 
sack answered only by trimming his 
torch, and unsheathing his large poig- 
nard. Demetrius traversed every recess 
in the subterranean labyrinth till he 
reached the remnant of a stair-case half- 
choaked with fallen'stones. ‘ Here is an 
outlet,” said the’ governor: “let us 
search round before we give alarm.” 
The Cossack hewed a way among bram- 
bles and broken granite, till they found 
themselves in a rude hut, which seemed 
the depository of a woodman’s stores. 
Embers of a fire gleamed in a cofner ; 
an axe,a few traces of provisions, lay 
near it,and some loose hurdles filled the 
entrance, The governor's eager survey 
informed him it had no living inhabit- 
ant— We are too late !—but my bugle 
can alarm the garrison.” —TheCossack’s 
strong arm wrested it from him,—and 
his ferocious smile shewed his connivance 
in the prisoner’s escape. Snatching up 
the woodman’s axe, Demetrius levelled 
a deadly blow atthe treacherous sentinel’s 
head, but his own throat was seized 
with the force of determined vengeance, 
and the struggle would have been short, 
had not a friendly hand grasped the 
Cossack’s foot. A boy sleeping among 
the hurdles in the hut, had been awaken- 
ed by their contest, and now crept for- 
ward to save the victim. While with 
one hand he held the murderer’s leg, 
with the other he gave Demetrius the 
sword which had been snatched from 
his grasp, and thrown on the ground. 
The Cossack received it in his breast, 
and expired, muttering execrations. 
Demetrius caught the young strangers 
arm as he attempted’ to hide himself 
again, and demanded ‘his ‘name. 
“ Alexis!” said the poor youth, trem- 
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bling—* I came here to sleep after ga- 
thering wood all day.” Demetrius sur- 
veyed him eagerly, and a propitious 
thought arose. Iwan’s escape had heen 
discovered by none but himself; and 
the Cossack, probably its sole abettor, 
now lay lifeless. This young wood- 
man resembled the prince in stature and 
complexion ; might he not be safely 
substituted ?—Grasping his hand, and 
fixing his eyes with all their dazzling 
fire upon him, Demetrius exacted an 
oath of secresy.—‘* I never swear,” 
replied the forest-boy, “ but [ speak 
truth.”——The governor’s wavering pur- 
pose was fixed by this expression of 
courageous honesty. ‘“ My safety and 
the state’s requires me to detain you, 
but you cannot refuse to preserve a 
life for which you have already risked 
yourown. Remain here without re- 
sistance, act according to my dictates, 
and you shall represent a_prince,”— 
Kither fascinated by this splendid but 
ambiguous promise, or conscious of his 
dependence on the governor’s mercy, 
Alexis silently kissed his unsheathed sa- 
bre, as a token of submission. Deme- 
trius, hastily throwing the loose hurdles 
on his fallen enemy, bound his scarf 
over the young forester’s eyes, and led 
him through the subterranean vaults of 
Schlusselburgh, to the chamber once 
occupied by Prince Iwan. ‘“ Here, 
Alexis,” said he, “ you must remain 
while my sovereign’s safety requires the 
nation to believe that her rival is still in 
my custody. No one visits this chamber 
except myself, and both our lives depend 
on your discretion.” Alexis looked 
round the desolate prison with an in- 
stinctive shudder, and a timid glance at 
Demetrius, There was a reproach in 
that glance so penetrating, yet so mild, 
that all the selfishness and craft learned 
in the school of political ambition sunk 
under it. ‘ I swear,” said Demetrius, 
“ never to abandon your safety, though 
it should cost my own.” —* God hears 
you !” replied the prisoner: and the 
cath was registered in the speaker’s heart. 

In the solitude of his own apartment, 
Demetrius reviewed all the possible con- 
sequences of this eventful night,and dis- 
Covered new motives to applaud his ex- 
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pedient. Chance had given to the young 
woodman such striking resemblance to 
the fugitive prince, that the real Iwan 
might be plausibly pronounced an im 
postor, should he ever venture to dis- 
turb the peace of Russia: or if the 
counterfeit was proved, Demetrius might 
contrive to appear the dupe, and not the 
abettor. In every way Alexis seemed 
to secure the best advantage to the 
empress and her agent : but to render 
his semblance complete, the governor 
saw the necessity of giving his mind a 
degree of cultivation equal to [wan’s, 
if possible. For this purpose he visited 
him daily, and found his attention 
willing, though his capacity seemed 
limited. He had spent his childhood, 
Alexis said, in the forest near Schlus- 
selburgh, and knew nothing except his 
native language : but Demetrius was a 
patient and assiduous instructor till his 
pupil acquired the rudiments of Latin, 
and could speak fluently in polished 
French. History, at least whenever it 
resembled romance, was eagerly learned 
by the young student ; and his remarks 
on the policy of courts shewed an in- 
stinctive shrewdness which almost re- 
sembled what is called espieglerie. But 
it was blended with simplicity so demure, 
and good-humour so fascinating, that 
Demetrius almost thought it better than 
any he had seen before. The escape of 
the real Iwan seemed a secret wholly 
unsuspected, and the governor’s labours 
to elucidate his representative became 
at length more necessary as the solace of 
his solitude than as means to ensure his 
safety. Conscious how much he owed 
to the patient submission of Alexis, Ins 
native sense of justice found some satis- 
faction in ameliorating it by paternal 
kindness. Once, when an intercourse 
of three years’ length had established 
more familiarity, Alexis suddenly said, 
“ You have told me for what purpose 
governments were created and societies 
leagued together, but you never mention 
for what purpose man himself exists !” 
—Demetrius was silent in surprise and 
secretshame : at length he replied, “ At 
least two thousand sages have given us 
as many systems, but every man has his 
best instructor in his heart: let every 
one pursue his own idea of pleasure,and 
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he fulfils the sole purpose of his exis- 
tence.”-—** You once shewed me,” an- 
swered Alexis, “a clear and distinct pur- 
pose for every class of animal and vege- 
table creation ; was the great Being less 
wise when he made man ?—Angry at 
his own incompetent reasons, Demetrius 
retorted spleenfully—‘ I have been 
tempted to believe it since I have found 
one half the world created to degrade and 
deceive the other. Yet we call that half 
the loveliest !—You will thank me at 
some period, Alexis, for having seclud- 
ed you so long from its temptations.” — 
His pupil, smiling archly, replied, “Tell 
me by what art this strange authority is 
acquired, that I may avoid it ; or rath- 
er explain why men allow themselves 
to be subdued by women, if they pos- 
sess superior power and wisdom.”-—De- 
metrius hesitated at this unforeseen 
question, and answered, in a doubtful 
tone, “You could never learn metaphys- 
ics, Alexis, and I must suit my reason 
to your comprehension. Our power is 
real, and therefore undisguised ; haugh- 
ty, and perhaps too rigid ; women steal 
theirs, and can only preserve it by arti- 
fice, blandishment, and seeming submis- 
sion. ‘The very strength of our superi- 
ority excites them to rebel ; and the 
softness of their usurpation prevents us 
from resisting.” —Alexis smiled again, 
as he rejoined, “ You have explained 
the secret, Count ! but why should not 
Jawful power borrow the graces which 
render even usurpers amiable ? And is it 
very certain that women govern when 
men say they are subdued ?—If they 
are swayed only by artificeand blandish- 
ment,their vanity not their love degrades 
them, They delight in the worship, not 
the worshipper, and are most selfish 
when they seem to sacrifice themselves,” 
These truths were not new, but De- 
metrius had never been so well disposed 
to hear them. When he reviewed the 
past, he could not avoid confessing to 
his own heart, that all theetrors he had 
chosen to ascribe to the Empress Cath- 
arine’s attractions, had been instigated 
by self-love or ambition, And when he 
remembered his pupil’s first question, he 
felt that pleasure, if it was indeed the 
rivileged purpose of his existence, had 
Re misunderstood or unsuccessfully 
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pursued. More willing to prejudice 
Alexis than to confess bis own mistakes, 
he gave him longand vehement cautidns 


against the selfishness, frivolity, and de- 


ceit of women, to whom he attributed 
all the intrigues of courts and the per- 
plexities of statesmen. Alexis treasured 
his precepts with grateful attention, 
though the first motive of the Count’s 
conduct had been self-interest. But the 
affection which grew in Demetrius for 
his prisoner shewed how naturally men 
love whatever proves and acknowledges 
their superiority. ‘I'he usual bland and 
beneficent influence of such affections 
gradually recalled the festivity of hjs 
temper and the gentler graces of his 
manners. He saw in the improved 
talents of the young forester somethiag 
which he prized, because it seemed his 
Own creation ; and admired the native 
simpucity of his character as men ad- 
mire the rose, not merely for its deli- 
cate glow, but for the modest elegance 
of the folds which envelope it. Per- 
haps_ those mysterious folds render it 
the best emblem of that beauty which 
always decays when fully displayed. 
The third year of the supposed wan’s 
imprisonment ended without detection, 
or any change, except in the governor 
himself. His visits became shorter and 
less frequent ; his conversation vague 
and reserved. Alexis endeavoured to 
requite his former kindness by unweari- 
ed efforts to amuse him, but his pencil 
and flageolet obtained no regard : and 
his indirect request for farther aid in the 
studies he had begun, was almost petu- 
lantly chidden. During one of these 
brief and cheerless visits, Alexis said, 
“ You have made me a musician aod a 
painter ; and if you had found talents, 
would have raised me into a politician 
and a philosopher : but in one science I 
was a proficient without your aid.’— 
“ In what?” asked the governor, starting 
from a fit of gloomy abstraction,—* In 
physiognomy,” replied Alexis, “ or I 
should not have trusted your promise in 
the woodman’s hut, nor your honout 
now, when it is so strongly assailed. — 
The Count’s fixed eye expressed the 
deepest consciousness and surprise, while 
Alexis added, ‘“* Hear the extent of my 
science !— You have another prisoner 1" 
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this fortress. Your secret instructions are 
to keep her unseen by your garrison,and 
to gain her confidence by every possible 
blandishment. Above all, you are re- 
quired to prevent Prince [wan from dis- 
covering that thePrincessSophia,his only 
sister, is an inmate here.”—** There are 
traitors in my garrison, then! replied 
the governor, sternly.—‘* Several, my 
lord !—but the greatest, perhaps, is your 
own heart. Dare you be convinced ?” 

It requires great courage or great 
skill to undeceive self-love, and still 
greater courage to be undeceived. But 
Alexis was right when he estimated his 
friend’s candour by his own, and ex- 
pected the most difficult and generous 
concession. ‘The Count gave him his 
hand as he answered—* You are right : 
the Princess Sophia was brought here 
six months since by the agents of her 
brother’s enemy, who knows that her 
pretensions may be dangerous. But 
though I no longer love the empress, I 
am her faithful officer, and I demand the 
source of your information. Shew me 
the errors of my judgment, and it will 
be no pain to correct them.” 

Alexis smiled as he pointed to a cur- 
tained recess in his prison, and requested 
Demetrius to conceal himself behind it. 
After a very short interval of profound 
silence, the door of which Demetrius be- 
lieved he possessed the only master key 
was gently opened, and a female enter- 
ed muffled in a long dark cloak, and 
disguised by a mask exactly resembling 
Alexis, who met his visitor with a gra- 
cious air.—‘* Ah, prince!” said a most 
enchanting voice, “ how strange that 
misery should have so few friends! I 
have tried all the influence of smiles and 
flattery on your gaoler, but he will not 
connive at your escape. Let us have 
patience, however, and his blind zeal 
will defeat itself. For your sake I act 
the part of a captive princess, and in due 
time he shall find I can rescue a prince.” 
—< For what purpose,” replied Alexis, 
‘do you cover your fair face with an 
intimation of one so inferior ?’’—*“Speak 
low and listen ! Menzikoff, your adhe- 
rent, comes to-night with a troop of 
horse to surprise the fortress. This 
cloak and vest, exactly resembling 
yours, and this waxen mask laid skil- 
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fully on your pillow, will deceive the 
governor when he looks in at midnight ; 
and now while the bribed sentinel 
keeps watch, we can escape together. 
— Not to-night, woman !” exclaimed 
Alexis, suddenly winding his hand in 
her long black hair—‘ the count has 
had his sealed instructions, and you 
have yours. You are no princess, no 
friend of the House of Mechlenberg : 
your trade is a courtezan’s—you came 
here a spy and a betrayer, deputed to 
ensnare the governor by claiming his 
compassion as an injured prisoner.’ 
The beautiful culpritfell on her knees 
—‘“ Pardon me, prince !—I never hop- 
ed to deceive you by personating your 
sister, for I knew you could not fail, 
when you saw me, to detect the differ- 
ence in our persons. But believe me, I 
am not so guilty as to be without re- 
morse. I was sent here by the empress, 
who suspects Demetrius—I came with 
the escort of a state prisoner, and he 
believes me an unfortunate princess 
whom he ought to respect and console.” 
—* And you, wretch!” interrupted 
Alexis, “ you design to throw him on a 
scaffold by contriving my escape.”— 
*« No, [ swear !—had he been ready to 
gain what he believed the favour of a 
princess, or proud of his power to insult 
a prisoner, I should have ruined him 
without regret, and laughed at the easi- 
ness of the task, But his faith has been 
so loyal, and bis trust in me so generous, 
that I have resolved to save you both. 
I have been often loved, but never re- 
spected before, and it has taught me to . 
respect myself.” ‘Then freeing ber hair 
from the failing grasp of Alexis, she 
threw open his prison-door, and fled to- 
wards the outlet, where means of es- 
cape were well-provided. But Alexis 
disdained to follow a woman who 
would have known him to be an im- 
postor if she had not been one herself. 
During this strange conference, the 
governor departed from the curtained 
recess through a door known only to 
himself, and, assembling his most faith- 
ful officers, gave strict and skilful orders 
to guard every point of the fortress. A 
chosen troop was detached to watch the 
subterranean entrance ; and before these 
precautions were completed, they were 
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justified by Menzikoff’s approach. He 
came at the head of a well-armed bat- 
talion, and demanded his prince, Iwan 
of Mechlenbergh. The governor paused 
in complicated agonies. His secret or- 
ders from the empress contained a war- 
rant for Iwan’s instant execution, if a 
rescue should be attempted. He could 
not disobey those orders without forfeit- 
ing his own life, nor execute them unless 
he sacrificed his preserver. Only one ex- 
pedient remained he might release 
the supposed Iwan througha secret gate, 
and perish himself in defending the for- 
tress, Thus, at least, he could die un- 
Stained with murder, and unsuspected 
of treason: and he hastily descended 
towards the prison-vaults to bid Alexis 
farewell, A man standing at their en- 
trance sprang forward to meet him. It 
was Iwan himself !—Demetrius !” he 
exclaimed, “I know all. ‘Take back 
your prisoner—you have been a gener- 
ous enemy, and your life shall not be 
endangered. The innocent must not 
perish in my stead.”—Surprise,gratitude, 
and anguish, rendered the Count dumb, 
but only for an instant—* None shall 
perish!” hesuddenly replied —*a blessed 
thought visits me—and rushing into the 
prison-chamber,he seized the vest,cloak, 
and waxen mask brought to represent 
Twan. A soldier killed by a random 
musquet-shot lay on the ramparts. Fa- 
voured by the darkness of night, the 
governor wrapped him in the royal 
mantle, and covered his face with the 
Heaatiful mask and glossy ringlets attach- 
ed toit. Then summoning his guards, 
and waving a signal-flag on the turret-— 
*Menzikoff !” he said,through a trumpet 
—‘‘behold your prince!” —The bleeding 
body and lifeless face were exposed to 
the assembly ; and Menzikoff, believ- 
ing his treacherous purpose fulfilled ,dis- 
missed the troop whose assault had fur- 
ished a pretext for Iwan’s death. The 
garrison reposed on their arms, and the 
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governor returned once more to his prj- 
vate chamber, where the prince awaited 
him. ‘ Prince !—your life is saved, 
and my task here is finished. You are 
my prisoner only till to-morrow, when [ 
shall have resigned all the offices and 
honours bestowed on me by a sovereign 
I have served too long. I only ask 
you to accompany me from this for- 
tress, and to promise peace with the 
empress, whom I will not betray, 
though she has not recompensed me.” 

“ Russia will never hear of my exist- 
ence,” replied Iwan; ‘ a monk’s cowl 
sits easier than a crown : but you shall 
not depart unrecompensed. My sister, 
the true Princess of Mechlenbergh, is in 
this fortress, Her bold and generous 
spirit tempted her to aid your Cossack 
in contriving my escape, and she has 
been my representative too long. Her 
danger determined me to return ; for I 
knew the purport of your secret orders. 
The lovely and deceitful minion sent to 
allure you is an impostor; and you 
will find my sister in Alexis.” 

The sequel requires few words. Be- 
fore the lapse of another day, the go- 
vernor of Schlusselburg surrendered all 
his appointments, and with only his own 
small wealth, retired under a feigned 
name to Italy. There he received the 
sister of Iwan, and his blessing as a 
brother and a priest, at the altar of a 
monastery, where the prince ended his 
days in peace and obscurity. Deme- 
trius spent a longer and more useful life 
with the Princess Sophia, whom he lov- 
ed to call Alexia, while she delighted in 
remembering by what gentle devices his 
affection had been fixed on her in the 
simple forester’s garb she had first as- 
sumed to aid her brother, She lived 
to hear him confess of what courage, 
fidelity, and self-sacrifice a woman may 
be capable, and to discover that men 
have few faults which cannot be ame- 
liorated by her influence. V. 








HOWARD, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


I 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
OBSERVE, in-Mr, Foster’s ad- 
mirable Hssay on Decision of Cha- 
racter, some allusions to that great friend 


of mankind, the late Joan Howarp, 
eaq. which tend to impress upon the 
minds of bis readers an idea that Mr. 
Howard was 50 much absorbed in the 
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rosecution of the main object of his life, 
as to be wholly indifferent to the beauties 
either of nature or art. A few days 
ago, however, in looking over some of 
the original letters of Mr. H., addressed 
to his friend the Rev. Mr. Symonds, of 
Bedford, I particularly noticed one 
which seemed to authorize a very differ- 
ent opinion, and which, though it did 
not go to prove that Mr. H. was less 
assiduous io the attainment of his benev- 
olent designs than he is generally sup- 
posed to have been, certainly gave much 
reason to doubt of the correctness of the 
information on which Mr, Foster has 
founded his remarks, I cannot do 
better, perhaps, than by giving an ex- 
tract both from Mr. Foster’sEssays, and 
from the letter to which I refer; a copy of 
which I have been obligingly favoured 
with by the lady who has it in her pos- 
session, and who is a niece of the gen- 
tleman to whom it was addressed. 
Speaking of the great end to which 
Mr. Howard’s exertions were directed, 
“ The importance of this object, (says 
Mr. F.) held his faculties in a state of 
excitement which was_ too rigid to be 
affected by lighter interests,and on which 
therefore, the beauties of nature and of 
art had no power. He had no leisure 
feeling which he could spare to be di- 
verted among the innumerable varieties 
of the extensive scenes which he tra- 
versed ; all his subordinate feelings lost 
their separate existence and operation 
by falling into the grand one. There 
have not been wanting trivial minds to 
mark this asa fault in his character ; 
but the mere man of taste ought to be 
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silent respecting such a man as How- 
ard,—he is above the sphere of their 
judgment.” Vol. 1, page 172. 

Let us now see what are Mr. How- 
ard’s own words—his letter is dated, 
“ Rome, May 22, 1770.” Referring to 
his passage over the Alps, he says, 
‘These mountains are three or four days, 
passing ; for many miles there is hardly 
a three-foot road, with precipices into 
the sea—I should guess,three times the 
height of St. Paul’s.” “Florence,” he con- 
tinues,“*being the seat of the arts, I visited 
the famous gallery many days, from 
whence I travelled to this once-renowned 
city : the amazing ruins of temples, pala- 
ces, aqueducts, &c. give one some faint 
idea of its ancient grandeur, though itis 
comparatively now a desert. The de- 
scription of them, as also of St. Peter’s 
Church and the Vatican, I must defer 
till I have the pleasure of seeing you.” 

Being myself decidedly of opinion, 
that the contemplation of the beauties, 
both of nature and of art has a tendency 
to enlarge the mind, and to strengthen 
virtuous principles, I am desirous to 
have it known that the immortal Howard 
was not insensible to either, and that, 
whilst the amelioration of the sufferings 
of a large portion of his fellow-creatures 
constituted the study and employment 
of the greater part of his valuable life, 
he would sometimes indulge in viewing 
the natural beauties of the different 
countries which he traversed, or in the 
inspection of the various productions ox 
human taste and skill. 

T. Crarg, JUN. 

April, 1817. 
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LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 


— 


From the European Magazine. 


. LETTER I. 

' Nulla vite pars, neque publicis, neque priva- 
fis, neque forensibus, neque domesticis in re- 
bus, neque si tecum agas quid neque si cum 
eltero contrahas vacare officio potest ; in 
coque colendo sita est vite honestas omnis et 
ho endo turpitudo.” Cic. De Offi- 
cils, Lib. i. C. 2. 

MY DEAR SON, ae 
F I were not convinced, from ty 


knowledge of your good sense, that 
the counsels of a parent would be ac- 
cepted by you with just impressions of 
‘ue anxiety which has suggested them, I 


would not take upon myself the author- 
ity or the trouble to dictate. It isa du- 
ty which the Creator of us both has de- 
manded from each of us, that I should 
advise and you should obey. I under- 
take more gladly my share of the obliga- 
tion, because I indulge the hope that you 
will not be wanting in effort to fulfil 
yours ; and that not only duty, but affec- 
tion also, will induce you to respect my 
advice in consideration of my motive, 
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which you must be well aware can have 
no other object in view than your welfare: 
and if affection be not the originating 
source of effort, both on the part of the 
parent and the child, the task of duty, 
although always imperative, would be- 
come equally irksome to each. I would 
trust, therefore, that the heart of neither 
of us will feel itself burthened by the 
obligation,when I proceed to ground my 
counsels on the natural sympathies which 
unite us as father and son—sympathies 
which neither of us can presume to re- 
ject, without hazarding the purest claim 
that man can assert to all that is valuable 
in the esteem of his fellow-creatures, 

It has pleased the Father of all the 
families of the earth that I should live 
long enough to see you arrive at an age 
when the understanding is matured by 
education and reflection—a period of 
your life in which society has a right to 
expect from you an active application 
of your intelligence to the support of its 
interests, with which your own must of 
necessity be associated. 

From my own feelings, I am induced 
to conclude, there cannot be a period at 
which all the anxieties of a parent are 
more peculiarly excited, than when the 
child first enters upon that path of life 
which he has proposed to himself as the 
course of all his future pursuits and 
prospects, It is a point on which a 
father’s hopes and fears are tremulously 
balanced ; and it entirely rests with the 
child to make either preponderate in the 
scale of parental expectation. It is not, 
therefore, to be deemed unreasonable, if 
the parent should be disposed to insist 
upon his own experience as a surer cri- 
terion of the probabilities of his child’s 
happy progress, than the sanguine anti- 
cipation with which the latter may choose 
for himself ; but I admit that this criteri- 
on is not always to be urged in opposi- 
tion to the child’s wishes, which may be 
consequent of a peculiar taste either of 
genius or disposition ; and, perhaps, re- 
sistance in ihis case may tend to coun- 
teract the action of some natural talent, 
which would otherwise have ripened in- 
toa proficiency that might be no less 
honourable and advantageous to the 
young man himself,than useful tosociety: 
yet even in this instance, whatever might 
be allowed to inclination should be 
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measured by judgment; and it bas much 
less frequently occurred that subsequent 
dissatisfaction has followed decision 
when the better knowledge of the parent 
has been suffered to direct, if not to over- 
rule,the choice of the child,than when this 
choice has been persisted in with the 
plea of juvenile inclination, or the perti- 
nacity of ill-digested opinion—Such ex- 
pressions of disappointment and discon- 
tent as the following, ‘‘I wishI had taken 
my father’s advice, and gone into such a 
profession orsuch a trade,” has been more 
often heard to proceed from persons es- 
tablished in life than the contrary—*Ah! 
my father would make me this or that— 
If I had followed my own inclinations, I 
should have done much better.”—The 
former feeling is more frequently the re- 
sult of experience than the latter ; and it 
is not too much to say, that this experi- 
ence ought to be anticipated by the 
child,or,at least,that due deference ought 
to be paid to the experience of the pa- 
rent ; and were this more duteously at- 
tended to, much of the subsequent dis- 
satisfaction alluded to would be avoided. 
—But not to mention that such com- 
plaints are as unwise as they are fruitless, 
and savour more of a querulous spirit 
than of just objection, and generally arise 
from a want of prudential regulation or 
industrious perseverance in the individu- 
als themselves; it may at all events be ad- 
mitted,that whether the will of the parent 
or the wish of the child prevails,the choice 
once made, the guidance and advice of 
the one may materially assist the inexpe- 
rience of the other ; and without my 
going farther into the question, which is 
too important to be slightly discussed, it 
is certainly the duty of a father to pro- 
vide,as far as he possibly can, that the 
son’s determination should be rendered 
as productive of personal and relative 
satisfaction as the case may permit ;and, 
on the other band, the least that the son 
can do after having succeeded in sub- 
stantiating his own right to dispose of 
himself, is to apply those preceptive rules 
to his conduct, by which the still anxious 
father is desirous of converting the right 
so asserted into a more assured medium 
of his child’s comfort and prosperity. 
By what I have said, I desire to be 
understood as drawing only a general 
reference upon commonly-accepted prin- 
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ciples ; and you must acquit me of any 
articular allusion to your own case. 

You have chosen for yourself; and 

were I disposed to take a selfish ad- 


vantage of your election, I should add, 


that by so doing you have removed all 
responsibility from my shoulders, so far 
as the result may not be commensurate 
with your anticipations, and upon your- 
self alone must rest the onus probandi 
that you have chosen wisely ;—but sup- 
posing this, I feel, my dear boy, that 
you do not, for you cannot, relieve me 
from that sensitive interest to which a 
father must be always alive for the hap- 
piness of his child. This is a feeling 
which the Supreme Author of our being 
has implanted in the parent’s breast, and 
no adveatitious circumstances of adverse 
or propitious character can eradicate it. 
It is the universal law of His creative 
power, and He has graciously ordained 
that the principle should largely partici- 
ate of His own paternal benignity. 

While,therefore,I thus address you,my 
heart acknowledges no other influence 
than that great generative source of dis- 
interested affection which centers in the 
Erernat Fatuer ofall mankind! Nor 
do I exact more from you in return,than 
the filial acknowledgement, that next in 
sacred degree to the commands of your 
Gop is to be regarded the authority of 
your father’s precepts, while I require 
your acquiescence in those to which I 
now call your attention—neither do I 
press them upon your observance, but 
in proportion as they shall be justified by 
your own consciousness of their proprie- 
ty,and shall be found adapted to your 
duty as a member of society&a Christian. 

I have undertaken the task of framing 
them for your use, under a strong sense 
of the necessity for such intervention on 
my part ; since, however good may be 
the education or the disposition of a 
young man, neither a_ well-informed 
head nor a well-disposed heart, if unaid- 
ed by prudential caution, can sufficiently 
guard youthful inexperience, at its first 
entrance upon the artificial stage of the 
world, against the insinuating influence 
of independent opinion, or the early pre- 
possessions of inconsiderate association 
—more especially when the excellence 
of his amiable qualities, if thus unguard- 
ed, may expose him to the yery evils 
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which le would avoid—for superior in- 
telligence might induce an overweening 
pride of judgment, and a prompt com- 
placency might betray him into dange- 
rous conformity to unamiable habits. 

I entreat you, therefore, to bear in 
mind, that what you now read, compre- 
hends the admonition of one who bles- 
sed you as his first-born ; who watched 
over your infancy with trembling care ; 
who marked the progress of your 
growth from infantile helplessness to 
manly strength with trepidatien of 
heart ; who traced your expanding intel- 
lect with delight ; and who would now 
realize the promise of your tender age in 
the felicity of your maturer years, with 
all the fond earnestness of parental love. 

The destination which you have cho- 
sen has removed you from the more im- 
mediate sphere of my personal ioter- 
course, and has caused our opportunities 
of mutual converse to be much less fre- 
quent than I could have wished, had I 
consulted only my own gratification ; 
as we so seldom meet, therefore I am 
desirous of supplying the deficiency by 
the communication of my pen ; and al- 
though perhaps between two persons so 
intimately allied to each other, advice 
may be both given and received with 
more impression and benefit in conver- 
sation, yet there is one advantage which 
you at least may reap from this mode of 
communicating it—litera scripta ma- 
net—the advice, therefore, will survive 
him who gave it ; and should it please 
Gop to take me out of this world be- 
fore you shall be settled in it, although 
you shall have to say in the days of 
your youth, I have no more a father, 
you will still retain this testimony of 
that father’s anxiety not to leave you in 
it without placing in your hands a shield 
of defence against its vicissitudes, and a 
staff of conduct on which you may lean 
with confidence in your path through it. 

This is all, my dear G—, that I have 
to leave you ; it is the legacy of my ex- 
perience; and you will not doubt my sin- 
cerity, when I add the fervent prayer of 
my soul that more prosperous auspices 
may atténd you than those under which 
I have been travelling to the grave.-- You 
will, therefore, believe me to be your 
anxious and affectionate Father, W. 

Tobe continued in our next. 
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From La Belle Assemblee. 


ON TEE UNDESERVED STIGMA CONFERRED ON SIN, | 
GLE LADIES BY THE TITLE OF OLD MAID. 


aR 
** Mrs Mary Astell, a learned and worthy woman, had embraced the notion in 1696, of a female college, in 
which the young might be instructed, and ladies nauseating the parade of the world might find a happy 


retirement.” Swift. 
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r | pe author, through whatever me- 

-® dium he writes, has little to congrat- 
late himself on, however poignant may 
be his wit, or irresistible bis humour, 
who condescends to fall in with popular 
prejudices, and holds up persons and 
situations to ridicule for local cireumstan- 
ces, in which the individual is not to 
blame, and which, perhaps, all human 
ingenuity has been exerted to avoid. The 
moralist should endeavour to reconcile 
every class of persons to themselves and 
others, forit is his duty to pity their 
failings, and reconcile the destinies of hu- 
man nature, at least not to add unneces- 
sarily to the pains of those who are not 
fortunate enough to realise the long-che- 
risbed hopes of their ambition, yet by 
their philosophy would still enjoy a de- 
gree of comparative happiness, were it 
not for the undeserved finger of scorn, 
which points at them whenever they 
would rise superior to their fate. I al- 
jude more particularly to the undeserved 
stigma of old maids,as aterm of reproach, 
and applied perhaps toan object in whom 
ike most amiable qualities reside, and to 
whom a larger portion of discernment is 
given than common, added to a strength 
ofreason which hasenabled her to resign 
herself to a state of hoped-for single 
blessedness, rather than be wedded to 
wretchedness and ruin. The common 
bugbear of the words mother-in-law, I 
am pretty certain havebeen the means of 
making many a family, which otherwise 
would have been a happy one, miserable, 
{vom the prejudices excited against an 
individual who holds this situation in a 
family, and which are taken up with as 
hittle reason as the affected abhorrence to 
an old maid ; what family of young la- 
dies or gentlemen but do not prepare 
their whole stock of ridicule at the ap- 
pearance ofa maiden aunt, or dread the 
terrible intrusion in their disorganized 
society of a mother-in-law ? But as itis 
at present my more particular business 
to consider the single unmarried female, 
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I shall confine myself to the contempla- 
tion of her alone,who, disdaining to wed 
at the expense of principles, preserves 
her independence; though she loses an 
unworthy admirer. I shall confine my- 
self tothe consideration of the fate alone 
of the middle-aged spinster: for this 
purpose I shall not pursue her through 
the medium of caricature ; I shall not 
paint her covered with cosmetics, and 
affecting that youthful gaiety which her 
progress in life should teach her to re- 
strain; I shall not hold her up, for it is 
not the natural consequence of a single 
lifeto be so, an antidote to pleasure and a 
propagator of scandal ; but I shall portray 
her as a disciplinarian in the school of 
female delicacy, as the lover of virtue, 
and as the benefactor of human nature, 

How many women might have been 
united to misrule and brutality ; how 


many have become dissipated and profli- 


gate wives. How many unruly children, 
how many spoiled boys and forward girls 
might have been suffered te grow up 
pests to society, through the false indul- 
gences of indiscreet mammas, had not 
the maiden aunt or elder sister interfered. 
The partiality of parents and their over 
indulgence have been often corrected. by 
the steady yet lenient hand of those 
whose love is nearly equal to that of the 
arent, but whose partiality does not 
blind them tothe faults of the young of- 
fender. Who are the supporters of our 
charities, or the most religious and dis- 
creet among us, but the much to be hon- 
oured, venerable, and good old muid ! 
Is it not, then, cruel, is it not ungenerous, 
to brand the whole set of single women 
with an odium they do not deserve ? 
Is it not to be imagined, that if the 
marriage state is alone a state of true 
happiness, that all would not willingly 
embrace it if it were in their power? 
The love of rule, the lingering desire 
after still fresh conquests, may hinder the 
female from entering into these bonds, 
more or less pleasing, as she selects 4 
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proper partner in her fate: and if the 
female suffers the spring of her life to 
pass 1a caprice, her summer in coquetry 
and indecision, her winter may be pas- 
sed forsaken and forlora ; but such a one 
has only to thank the instability of her 
disposition for her fate, and when the 
roses Which once blushed on her cheek 
have given place to thoge more vivid, in- 
deed, but less natural, she may in turn 
pursue ; but the very sportsman who 
pursued her, now in his turn flies, when 
19 vain she would charm him back by 
the uoreal mockery of what she once 
was. ‘To her who only looks forward 
io the marriage state as it may increase 
her rank and power, or to her who seeks 
but in a husband a release from the 
traminels of parental care, if even blest 
with fortune only, will not long sigh for 
their object ia vain; but the female who 
carefully weighs her future state in the 
balance of good sense, divested of poe- 
try and romance, may be wooed and not 
be won ; she may he long, very long, be- 
fore she meets those important requisites 
to the wedded life, without which she 
prefers all the seorn an unthinking 
world would heap upon her. She care- 
fully weighs the duties she has to per- 
form, the examples she has to set: she 
wishes for one to assist her wise resolu- 
tions,and to correct her weaknesses,and to 
whom she shall trust her future destiny. 
Surrounded by married relatives she sees 
one a prey to the most violent passions, 
the gusts of which destroy the flame it 
promised to cherish; she sees another, 
with cold cutting neglect, freezing the 
tender flower which it promised to warm 
by the cheering rays of an habitual kind- 
ness; and she bebolds few, very few, 
indeed, who, mindful of the sacred vow, 
the oath they have sworn at the altar, 
who love, who cherish in sicknessand in 
health, that object who relied solely on 
them for happiness, in whose smiles they 
alone live, and for whom they have per- 
haps left all the ties ofconsanguinity and 
all the endearing affections of school-day 
esteem. She sees all this, and she dreads 
to sacrifice a life of comparative content- 
ment for a short spring of love, embit- 
tered with a remaining season of barren 
joy. She is solicited by birth and for- 
tune, where pride and ungovernable pas- 
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sion brings up the rear. She may be al- 
lied to literature and science, but im- 
piety and a love of speculation may at- 
tend also : even mediocrity of talentand 
riches will not bring with them humility ; 
and should her riches enable her to pur- 
chase the humble swain, illiberality and 
a love of self may make her wretched, 
while the religious visionary may rule 
her destiny in gloom and fretfuiness. 
Cease, then, ye wits and witlings to in- 
dulge your facetiousness on a subject 
which ought to be sacred from your 
gibes ; you may cause the unthinking 
maiden to rush from the little evil she 
knows, to much greater she knows not 
of ; you may wound that heart which 
cold neglect or an unpropitious love has 
already too keenly lacerated; but you can 
never convince her, whom it would be 
an honour to convince, that a miserable 
wife is a more valuable or worthy object 
in society than a single woman happy in 
the consciousness of her own rectitude, 
and, like the genius of a Hamilton, aa 
Edgeworth, or a More, dealing out ex- 
perience and knowledge to listening ears, 
uncontrolled by a domestic tyrant, 
who would perhaps have thwarted all 
her rational plans for her own offspring. 
Fully convinced of the importance of 
the well educated single female in the 
scale of society, and the wide sphere of 
their usefulness, I attach the following 
plan of « deceased philanthropist to the 
contribuuion of the comfort of those 
alone who sacrifice their lives to thedig- 
nity of their feelings, and bestow on the 
children of others that knowledge, and 
confer that happiness which, had circum- 
stances been propitious, might have been 
devolved on their own offspring, and 
which would be hailed with joy by 
Benepicr, Tus Marriep Mav. 
Presuming that a class of females to 
whom we are under no little obligation 
for training our sons and daughters in 
the precepts and practices of morals and 
education ; and presuming that at a cer- 
tain age they are thoroughly convinced 
that there isno man worthy of their love, 
or at Jeast their stars are not propitious 
to an union, I propose that Parliament 
should establish a fund by a capitation 
tax on the females of every family in the 
kingdom above the rank of peasants end 
working artificers, to purchase ground is 



















each of the three kingdoms, to build a 
house with a cloister, chapel, refectory, 
dormitory, and suitable offices, under 
the patronage of twelve ladies, seleeted 
from the principal nobility, with power 
to nominate a treasurer, secretary, and 
other officers. One month to be allowed 
to consider the claim of each candidate, 
and none to be admitted without the 
written order of at leastsix. Each candi- 
date to deposit two hundred pounds in 
the hands of the treasurer on admission, 
and sign a solemn promise of strict ob- 
servance of rules, to be of irreproachable 
character, and to have reached her forti- 
eth year: to beat liberty to withdraw 
when they shall deem it expedient. A 
principal, or prioress, to be elected out of 
the body, to be assisted by six of them, 
and an appeal to befrom her to the com- 
mittee. A common-room for breakfast 
and dinner, except in cases of age or 
sickness, but evening tea and supper not 
to be considered as established meals. 
‘Yhe nearest clergyman of the established 
church to have a salary for officiating 
every Sunday in the chapel, where one 
of the sisterhood is to read the morning 
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and evening service every other day. 
Three members to have one maid be- 
tween them, and such as desire a servant 
to themselves to contribute ten pounds 
annually to the fuads. A number of hors- 
es and carriages to be kept for exercise 
and health,as the funds admit,orthe com- 
mittee approve. A library to be purchas- 
ed out of the stock, or by a subscription; 
but no books to be procured without 
leave of ‘the domestic committee. No 
visitors to be received before nine in the 
morning, or after three in the afteraoon; 
nor before six in the evening, or after 
nine at night. The gates to be shut at ten, 
and the keys to be given to the prio- 
ress. A number of parlours proportioned 
to the bed-chambers, a music-room,and 
a common sitting-room, fitted up for 
the library. A small seminary for girls, 
on the plan of a free school, might be 
united to the college at parliamentary 
expence, and superintended by such 
ladies as are properly qualified.* 


A FRIEND To THE WHOLE Sex. 

* In Jan. 1790, Miss Ann Gillison, a maid- 

en lady, died at the age of 71, in Lancaster, 

leaving 16002. to build and endow houses for 
eight Tetrened old maids. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


AM charmed, sir, with your oblig- 

ing letter; and you may perceive by 
the largeness of my paper, that [ intend 
to give punctual answers to all your 
questions, at least, if my French will 
permit me ; for as itis a language I do 
not understand in perfection, so L much 
fear that for want of expressions J shall 
be quickly obliged to finish. Keep in 
mind, therefote, that I am writing in a 
foreign language ; and be sure to at- 
tribute all the impertinences and _tri- 
flings dropping from my pen to the 
want of proper words for communica- 
ting my thoughts, but by no means 
either to dulness or natural levity. 

These conditions being thus argued 
and settled, I begin with telling you,that 
you have a true notion of the Alcoran, 
concerning which the Greek priests(who 
are the greatest scoundrels in the uni- 
verse) have invented out of their own 





heads a thousand ridiculous stories, in 
order to decry the law of Mahomet ; to 
ruu it down I say without any examina- 
tion, or so much as letting any of their 
people read it ; being afraid, that if they 
should once begin to sift the defects of 
the Alcoran, they might not stop there, 
but proceed to make use of their judg- 
ment about their own legends and fic- 
tions. In effect there is nothing so like 
as the fables of the Greeks and of the 
Mahometans ; and the last have multi- 
tudes of saints, at whose tombs miracles 
are said by them to be daily performed; 
nor are the accounts of the lives of 
those Mussulmans much less _ stuffed 
with extravagances than the spiritual 
romances of the Greek papas. As to 
your next inquiry, I assure you it is cer- 
tainly false, though commonly believed 
in our parts of the world, that Mahomet 
excludes women from any share in the 
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future happy state. He was too much 
a geutleman, and loved the fair sex too 
well to use them so barbarously. On 
the contrary he promises a vety fine 
aradise to the Turkish women. He 
says, indeed, that this Paradise will be 
a separate place from that of their hus~ 
bands ; but I fancy the mest part of 
them won’t like it the worse for that ; 
and that the regret of this separation 
will not render their paradise the less 
agreeable. ‘It remains to tell you, that 
the virtues which Mahomet requires of 
the women, to merit enjoyment of fu- 
ture happiness, are, not to live in such 
amanuaer as to become useless to the 
world,but to employ themselves as much 
as possible in making little Mussulmans. 
The virgins who die such, and the wid- 
ows who marry not again, dying in 
mortal sin, are excluded from paradise ; 
“for women,” says he, “ being incapa- 
ble of managing the affairs of state, or 
of supporting the fatigues of war, God 
has not ordered them to govern or re- 
form the world ; but he has enrtrusted 
them with an office which is hardly less 
honourable, namely, that of multiplying 
the human race; and such as out of 
malice or laziness do not make it their 
business to bear and breed children, ful- 
fil not the duty of their vocation, and 
therefore rebel against the commands of 
the Aimighty.” Here are maxims for you, 
prodigiously contrary to those of your 
convents, 
St. Catherines, your St. Theresas, your 
St. Claras, and the whole bead-roll of 
your holy virgins and widows? who, if 
they are to be judged by this system of 
virtue, will he found to have been infa- 
mous creatures, that passed their whole 
lives in most abominable libertinism. 

I know net what your thoughts may 
be concerning a doctrine so extraordi- 
nary with respect to us, but [ can truly 
inform you, sir, that the Turks are oot so 
ignorant as we fancy them to be, in 
matters of politics or philosophy, or even 
of gallantry. ‘Lis true that military dis- 
Cipline, such as is now practised in 
Christendom, does not mightily suit 
them, A long peace has plunged them 
!nto a universal sloth, Contented in their 
condition, and accustomed to boundless 
luxury, they are become great enemies 
‘o all manner of fatigue. But, to make 
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amends,the sciences flourish among them. 
The Effendis (thatis to say the learned) 
do very well deserve this name. ‘They 
have no more faith in the inspiration of 
Mahomet than io the infallibility of the 
Pope. They make a frank protession 
of deism among themselves, or to those 
thay cao trust; and they never speak 
of their iaw but as of a politic institu- 
tion, proper now to be observed by 
wise mea, though at first introduced by 
politicians aod eathusiasts. 

It I remember right, | think I have 
told you in some former letter, that at 
Belgrade we lodged with a great aad 
rich Effendi, a man of wit aad learning, 
aud of avery agreeable humour. We 
were in his house about a month and 
he did constantly eat with us, drinking 
wine without any scruple. As L railied 
him a little on this sudject, he answered 
me, smiling, “ that ali creatures in the 
world were made tor the pleasure of 
man: and that God would uot have let 
the vine grow were it a sin to taste of 
its juice ; but that nevertheless the law, 
which forbids the use oi itto the vul- 
gar, was very wise, because sucli sort of 
folks have not sense enough to take it 
with moderation, T'nis Kidendi appear- 
ed to be no stranger to the parties that 
prevail amoug us ; nay, he seeined to 
have some knowledge of vur religious 
disputes, and even of our writers ; aod 
I was surprised to hear bin ask, among 
other things, bow Mr. ‘Toiand* did { 

My paper, large as it is, draws to- 
wards au end, ‘Ihat 1 may not go be- 
yond its limits, | must leaptrom reiigion 
to tulips, conceruing which you aiso 
ask me news. ‘Their mixture produces 
surprising effects, But the experiments of 
wiich you speak concerning animals, 
and which are tried here every day, 
must be considered as still more surpris- 
ing. ‘I'he suburbsot Pera, ‘l’ophana,aud 
Galata,arecoliectioas ofstrangersirom all 

* John Toland, whe died in 1722, was a 
native of Ireland, and se virulent au iniidel, 
that he even went the lengta of denying the 
plaim fact ef our Lord haviwg died on the 
cross. This man was at first of the Roush 
religion, which be renouaced, aad for sume 
time aifected te ve a Protestant. He wrote, 
among other things, a tract eatitled ** Naza- 
renus; or Jewish, Geaotile, and Mahomeiaa 
Christianity ; the object of which was to 
represent the spurious gospels wiich are 


current in the Last as equal in value to our 
canenical Scriptures. 
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however, involuntary, there are mo- 
ments in which the most abandoned 
are unable to refuse. 

Here, then, lies the great difficulty. 
As to the importance of morality we 
are all agreed—and as to its beneficial 
effects there 1s ao difference of opinion— 
but how are we to recommend it to 
those who despise its dictates, and laugh 
at those sacred barriers, which it would 
set up against criminal indulgence ? 

Que of the most material objections 
urged by the dissipated and the gay 
agaist reading such books as might be 
of real service to them, is, their tedious- 
ness: they dread any thing like labour, 
though their lives may appear a constant 
succession of enjoyment, aad others may 
be inchaed to provounce upon their oc- 
cupations, Labor ipse voluptas ; yet this 
Is not realiy the case—the sentiment 
must bereversed— V ou/ptas ipse labor is 
the real fact—and no one but he who 
bas tried the round of fashionable 
amuseinents, can judze of the bitter con- 
viciions of their vauity which a retro- 
spective view affurds—the mind is actu- 
aliy jatigued—worn out and harassed 
with toe very variety of its engagements 
—and readersd totally unfit for any ex- 
ertion to throw off that oppressive load 
which the tedious intervals between the 
last and the next source of amusement 
occasions. But the most giddy and the 
mos: gay have these intervals, and then 
wili they occasionally fly to books as 
their only resource: and the first re- 
commendation to influence their choice 
must be brevity. Perhaps a magazine 
may afford them what they want—tke 
leaves are turned over—a few pages are 
reai—aod they are satisfied. Here, 
then, Is an Opportuity to combine in- 
struction with recreation, and to prove 
the truth of Herbert's sentiment, that 
“« A line may reach him, who asermon flies.” 

The short, occasional essay, recom- 
mended by its brevity if not by its senti- 
ments, may be the means of inculcating 
ina very short space a great deal of 
truth. It may hold out some admoni- 
tory warning—may restrain by some 
salutary caution—may instract by some 
strongly-urged facts—may excite the at- 
tention by some pertineat example— 
may leave a lasting impression by some 





newly-expressed sentiments—may point 
out hints of truth, which may be suffi- 
ciently self-evident as to be hereafter 
pursued—or may lead the reader into a 
train of thought, to him as new as it 
may be important, Surely these are 
effects worth endeavouring to produce ; 
and if the writer is in any way success- 
ful, he has not laboured in vain. 

Nor let him whom we have supposed 
to have felt so much regret at the uni- 
versal prevalence of a false and vitiated 
taste, and the so general diffusion of 
such books as are calculated to increase 
it, despise the means of removing toa 
certain degree the source of his anxiety, 
which we have pointed out, and, whilst 
consistent with his own principles he 
must applaud the motive, urge the 
weakness of the weapons, and the fee- 
blerwess of the arm that wields them, 
as a ground for his despairing of their 
producing any beueticial results. There 
are in the world so many more Instiga- 
tions to vice, than incitements to virtue, 
so much more that is calculated to in- 
flame the passions thaa to check their 
force, that he who offers but an inno- 
cent means of gratification is not acting 
a part altogether useless, but rather 
merits the approbation of the real 
friends of virtue : and if this innocent 
gratification may be made instrumental 
in producing something more than a 
temporary neutral state of mind, if it 
may be made effectual in leading to a 
subsequent change of conduct, that ulti- 
matum is gained at which our objector 
himself is so anxious to arrive. It is 
true, that we boast not the penetrating 
powers of the philosopher, the subtile 
craft of the metaphysician, or the deep 
research of the investigator of the se- 
crets of nature—our object is to please, 
and, while pleasing, to reform. And if 
we can in any way diversify the sur- 
face of know'edge—if we can clothe it 
with a new and attractive garb—if we 
can so recommend it as to lead its for- 
mer despisers to inquire into its intrin- 
sic beauties—we shall consider that we 
have not gleaned the fields of gnstruc- 
tion in vain, nor have searched for 
means of being of some service to out 
feilow-creatures to no purpose. 

May, 1317. Aurres. 
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THE CELEBRATED PIGOTT DIAMOND. 


From the Eurepean Magazine. 


Mr. Editor, 
BELIEVE it is generally well 
& known, that, after this stone had been 
in the possession of the family from 
which its name is derived, it was deter- 
mined to dispose of it by way of lottery. 
It was at first proposed to issue tick- 
ets to the amount of 50,000/. but the 
Government insisting that its value 
should be previously ascertained by com- 
petent persons, it was submitted to seve- 
eral skilful lapidaries and dealers in dia- 
monds, who apprized it at 30,0001. on- 
ly, at which sum the lottery was made, 
I am not acquainted with the name of 
the person who held the fortunate ticket, 
but I understand that, after several inef- 
fectual attempts had been made to dis- 
pose of it by private contract, it was sold 
by public auction for 9,500 guineas, to 
a Mr. Burkitt, of Prince-street, Leices- 
ter-square, conjointly with Messrs. Run- 
dell and Bridges ; these latter gentlemen 
sent it, in the custody of a confidential 
person in their employ, to Mons. Peri- 
gaux, banker, at Paris, for the purpose 
of disposing of it upon the Continent. 


So valuable a booty being within the 
grasp of Buonaparte, be made no hesi- 
tation in seizing it, under the pretext of 
its being Eaglish property. Mr. Bur- 
kitt, in consequence, claimed of Messrs. 
R. and B. the moiety of the purchase- 
money, which, after a little friendly liti- 
gation, was paid him. 

The gem was subsequently conveyed 
to Ghent by Louis XVIII. in quality 
of one of the crown diamonds ; and al- 
though the manner in which it had been 
acquired was well known, it was retain- 
ed in Paris until about seven months 
ago, and then, only upon the strong 
representations of the British govera- 
ment, was it restored to the possession 
of its lawful owner. 

The weight of this valuable diamond 
is 100 carats ;* its colour is white ; 
and in shape it much resembles the 
bowl of a tea-spoon, except in its being 
deeper. It was brought to Europe ina 
rough state, and it was cut as a bril- 
liant or table diamond. 


* 100 carats are equal to two-thirds of as 


ounce. 








EPITOME OF FRENCH MANNERS. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 


“Can it be believed that travelling isaccom- 
panied with so many incenveniences ?” 


THE PACKET. 
SINGULAR circumstance, to re- 
late which would only weary my 

readers, compelled me lately to take a 
voyage to England, that is to say, to go 
and pass about four-and-twenty hours 
at Dover. I shall not take upon me to 
describe the manners, nor to analyze the 
constitution, nor yet to calculate the 
finances of the three united kingdoms : 
from the appearance of the above-men- 
tioned town, I should be led to imagine 
that the British Isles were nothing but 
an old heap of barren rocks ; and from 
the enormous size of my Doverlandlady, 
with her masculine appearance and her 
fondness for claret, I should have con- 
cluded that every Engliswoman weigh- 
ed about fifteen stone, at least ; that they 
got tipsy every wight, and that they had 


beards on their chins. To observe more 
veracity, I shall confine myself to speak- 
ing Only of my passage from Calais to 
Dover, and describe the interior of a 
packet, which, in many respects, may 
be compared to the boat of Charon, 

As I was in a burry to quit Paris, I 
accepted the proposal made in a public 
advertisement to be a partner in a post- 
chaise «s far as Calais. My fellow-trav- 
eller, whom I had no further knowledge 
of, called for me at five in the morning: 
the first observation that [ had occasion 
to make was on the prodigious quantity 
of baggage that he carried with him, in- 
dependent of the cow and the portman- 
teaus which were fastened behicd the 
chaise. The inside was filled with a 
quantity of articles and provisions of 
every kind. ‘This remark afforded me 
a subject to commence our conversation. 

“ You are going to take a long voy~- 
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age, Sir, I imagine.”—‘ I am weary of 
the idle life I have led for some years, 
and, to vary the scene, I have resolved 
to visit every part of the globe. I mean 
to begin with England ; though I know 
not why, for itis a country I detest.” — 
“You have lived there then, without 
doubt."—-** No, I have never quitted 
Paris till now ; but I have read every 
thing that has been published relative to 
that melancholy country, where sunshine 
ig as greata rarity as a good bunch of 
grapes.”"— That is but a trifling objec- 
tion toa traveller, and I can assure you, 
you will find there many objects worthy 
of exciting your curiosity, and some de- 
serving of your most minute attention 
and admiration.” —*“ I am not very cu- 
rious ; and as I am fully convinced that 
there is nota place to be compared with 
Paris in the known world, I am inclin- 
ed already to think I should have done 
quite as well to have remained at home.” 

In the course of our conversation [ 
found that my fellow-traveller wasa M. 
Vermeuil, a bachelor of about fifty-five 
years of age,and who enjoyed an income 
of about sixty thousand livres a year ; 
and who had never known what it was 
to have the spleen till he had been cured 
of the gout. He told me he used regu- 
larly to have two fits in the year, and 
that though their duration was painful, 
he looked forward to their termination 
with a pleasurable hope, which almost 
compensated for the torments he endured. 

Just as he had given me this relation, 
our postboy, who was obstiuately deter- 
mined not to give the right to any one, 
was compelled by a chariot and six,who 
met us full speed, either to yield or be 
overturned ; this, unfortunately,was our 
case, and M, Vermeuil, as he arranged 
bis pareels as well as he could, cried 
out, “ Thad better have staid at home.” 
There was, however, no great harm 
done ; some peasants helped us to set 
all to rights again, and without any 
other disaster, we arrived at Amiens. 

It is an advantage to me that T have 
been a traveller from the age of fifteen, 
and therefore I have been long accus- 
tomed to those inconveniences which are 
inseparable from Jong journies. It takes 
me seldom more than an hour to he at 
heme any where, and that as easily asif 
T had been there already several months. 
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I take men and things as I find them, 


and I draw both pleasure and instruc. | 


tion from each surrounding object. But 
this was not the case with my fellow- 
traveller. Dissatisfied with every thing, 
because he was so with himself, travel. 
ling with no other motive but to fly from 
himself, every thing appeared to him an 
incoavenience, an obstacle, or a disap- 
pointment. He complained continually 
of the noise and jolting oi the carriage ; 
and could not tell where to stretch his 
legs or Jean his head: while the un- 
ceasing burthen of his song was, “| 
had better have stayed at home.” 

I now began to amuse myself with 
counting over the number of times he 
was likely to repeat this expression be- 
fore he had completed his tour through 
Europe, when at length we entered 
Calais, in the midst of a shower of 
cards which were thrown into our car- 
riage to indicate to us the different 
packets which were ready to sail. 

Scarce had we got out at the old 
and celebrated hotel of M. Dessin, when 
several Captains came themselves to 
offer their services: we fixed on the 
packet called the Hope. The wind 
was favourable, and we were to sail in 
about two hours. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when we weut tothe port. The sky was 
beautifully serene, and the sea slightly 
agitated by an excellent wind : therefore 
the packet was already crowded with 
numerous travellers. At the sight of 
the narrow plank over which we had to 
pass, my fellow traveller seemed almost 
determined to give up his voyage : he 
ended, however, by following, with a 
kind of desperate resolution, the coura- 
geous example of several women and 
children. And now behold us on hoard; 
where we were almost deafened with the 
noise of those on shore, crying out, 
“ Farewell,aunt—Farewell, brother.” — 
* Be sure you do not forget to bring me 
some English needles.”—-** My love to 
Nancy.”—*“ Take care, the wind will 
blow your bonnet off.” —* Tell George 
I shall soon be in London.”— 


“Don’t forget to call in Scotland- 
yard,”—“ Be sure you deliver the letter 
yourself.”——And a thousand such like 
commissions, which were repeated till 
we were out of hearing: in the me'n 
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time our sails filled, we lost sight of the 
shore by degrees, and soon we could 
distinguish nothing but the light-house. 

I then began to look about me and to 
take a review of the passengers. They 
were chiefly composed of French and 
English belonging to all classes. Among 
the latter was a right honourable lady, 
with her two little daughters, Laura and 
Emma,born of French fathers, blooming 
with grace and infantile beauty: a Lon- 
doa beau with his two grooms, from 
whom I could not very easily distinguish 
the master: two young Parisians, one a 
model of fasliion and politeness, the oth- 
er a complete cockney and a fop: abig 
fat lady, who might serve as a match for 
my Dover landlady, and who was either 
a female jeweller or a milliner, if I might 
judge by her excessive and misplaced 
finery,witha pair of superb diamond ear- 
rings in her ears ; the rest of the passen- 
gers had nothing in them very remarkable. 

When we had undergone our first ex- 
amination on the deck, | went down into 
the cabin, where I was not at all sur- 
prized to find M.Vermeuil stretched on 
one of the beds which are generally re- 
served for the ladies. He slept soundly, 
but his sleep did not lastlong. As soon 
as the vessel began to roll, every passen- 
ger began to be uneasy, tho’ affected in 
a different manner. Some sat motionless, 
others turned pale, one complained of 
a dreadful headache, another of such a 
swimming in his bead that every thing 
turned round. My gentleman in the 
cabin was the first that was affected. 
“ What's all this?” cried he, starting up : 
“Oh! heavens! howilllam! Tell 
them not to make such a noise up 
stairs.’ When I told him that such 
things were unavoidable, and that he 
would suffer much less if he would go on 
deck, he hastened upwards, swearing bit- 
terly at the captain, and testifying much 
regret that he bad not taken his passage 
on board a steadier vessel. 

He then sat down between the milli- 
her and a stout shopkeeper, who had 
told him that a seat near the mainmast 
was the best. 

There was now a great swell of sea, 
and the tossings which succeeded the 
rolling motion set every one in the most 
dreadful state of sea-sickness, a malady 
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to which I am not subject. The two 
pretty little daughters of my lady be- 
came the objects of my attention, and 
prevailing on them to take a spoonful 
of elixir, they were soon relieved from 
their sufferings. 

As for M.Vermeuil, nothing could be 
more ridiculous than his complainings ; 
his contortions were so grotesque, that 
even his fellow-sufferers could not for- 
bear laughing. ‘ O God !” cried he, 
holding his head with both hands, “ I 
must have been a sad scoundrel,a wicked 
wretch, when I had every comfort at 
home,to come and shut myself up in this 
vile floating hearse, to suffer every kind 
of torment. O I am dying, f am dying!” 
—‘ And so am I,” said the English 
tradesman, “ I wish to God I was at 
home !”—* Devil take your gibberish !” 
said M. Vermeuil in a rage ; “ this isa 
pretty time for joking.”—‘ I do not 
joke, I assure you,” said the Englishman 
ia French, “ and I suppose I have a 
right to complain as well as yourself.” — 
“ Well, then, complain in more polite 
language,” said the other ; and I do not 
know when this national quarrel would 
have ended, if a large wave had not, by 
causing the vessel to heel on the other 
side,thrown thedisputants off their seats, 
who now imagined they were about to 
be swallowed up immediately. ‘Terror 
became general, but such is the apathy 
caused by sea-sickness when it is in @ 
violent degree, that no one thought of 
getting up again. The English shop- 
keeper rolled over the gentleman,and the 
Parisian cit over the French milliner. 

In the midst of these grotesque and 
painful scenes, we landed at Dover, 
where the Custom-house officers would 
not allow us to take even a night-cap : 
we were received in our quality as fo- 
reigners, amidst the hubbub of a numer- 
ous tribe of women and children who 
came to see us land, and who,particular- 
ly regarding my old fellow traveller, ut- 
tered frequently the term, French dog,to 
which he replied by the word canaille, 
uttered in the most vehement manner. 

I did not fail the next day to accom- 
pany him to the Custom-house, in order 
to witness the scene I had predicted. 

I never in my life saw a man in such 
a passion, or that expressed in a more 
whimsical manner,than by M. Vermeuil, 
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when he saw all his trunks tossed over, 
and his whole wardrobe flung about: but 
when he heard he was to pay for having 
his effectsthus rummaged,and also aduty 
on his plate and trinkets, at least halt the 
worth of their intrinsic value, his rage 
knew no bounds. He swore, he raved, 
cursed all the English Custom-houses, 
and set offin a fury to the hotel. “ May 
I be hanged,” said be, “if 1 take another 


step in this cursed island, that I wish 
was swallowed up in the sea. I will go 
back directly to France,where God keep 
me from ever quitting home again,” 
He soon was as good as his word ; 
but he diminished his baggage, at least 
by one half, and set sail again for Calais, 
not having remained above four-and- 
twenty hours at Dover. 
Tue Hermit ve 1a Guyanne. 
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BUONAPARTE, &c. 


—— a 
From the New Monthly Magazine, 


YF WPXUE following anecdote of Buona- 

parte is given in a report transmit- 
ted some time since to this court by M. 
Montcheou, the French commissioner 
at St. Helena. 

Buonaparte, to amuse himself in his 
solitude, has formed an acquaintance 
with the daughter of a notary, who has 
sometimes such an extraordinary flow 
of spirits that she isconsidered rather cra- 
zy, and very probably is so in reality. 
He wasalone in a room with this girl, 
when she took it into her head to draw a 
sword that stood in the corner out of the 
sheath. She flourished it like a fencing- 
master and pointing it at the ex-emperor 
at thesame time calling out lustily, ‘ Hal- 
loo! why don’t you defend yourself 2?” 
Her companion at first took itas a joke ; 
but seeing the girl bearing down upon 
him in good earnest, he sought refuge 
behind an arm-chair,and here the former 
conqueror of the world began to bawl as 
loudly as he could for assistance. His 
attendants entered and released him from 
hisawkward situation, Las Cassas, his 
secretary, remonstrated with the girl on 
her unkind behaviour to one who loved 
her dearly, and told her that it was not 
handsome to make such a return for his 
attachment.—‘ He love me !”—replied 
the girl scornfully. “‘ No,he never loved; 
he is incapable of love !”’—At Paris this 
anecdote is differently related. Itis there 
said that Buonaparte being alone with the 
girl made such pressing overtures to her, 
that in her extremity she snatched up a 
sword and placed herself in a posture of 
defence. Upon this, he cried for help, 
and when his people entered,he endeav- 
oured to extricate himself from the di- 
lemma by saying: “ Only look at the 





foolish creature. I wanted to fence 
with her in play, and she rushes upon 
me in earnest to kill me.” In the re- 
port of M. Montchenu, a copy of which 
I have seen, (says our Paris correspon- 
dent) the anecdote is related as I have 
given itabove. This report contains 
another trait which has been wholly dis- 
figured in the English papers. When 
the commissioners of the allied powers 
arrived at St. Helena, Buonaparte sent 
to invite them to dinner. M. Mont- 
chenu’s reply to the servant who brought 
the invitation was: “ Tell your master 
that Iam sent hither to watch him, not 
to dine with him.” 
GALLERY OF THE LOUVRE. 

A few days since, I counted the pic- 
tures left in the gallery of the Louvre ; 
they amounted to 256 ; consequently, 
according to the two Notices des Ta- 
bleaux exposées dans les Musée royal,sold 
at the door, the number lost by the resti- 
tution is 1,115. If we consider that this 
large number comprizes the first-rate 
pieces of the German, Flemish, and 
Italian schools, we shall be able to form 
some idea of the immensity of this loss. 
There remain, however,some extremely 
valuable pictures by Raphael (as for ex- 
ample his Archangel Michael,) Poussin, 
Lasueur, &c. and even of the Flemish 
school; so that I should consider myself 
a very lucky mortal, if I had the choice 
of only a tenth part of these. ‘This gal- 
lery, full 700 paces in length, produces 
upon entering it a peculiar impression ; 
but its breadth, which does not exceed 
12 paces, is very disproportionate, and 
the light is so unfavourable that the 
spectator is frequently at a loss where 
to place himself to view a picture to ad- 
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vantage. It would perhaps be more ad- 
visable to fill a smaller or more suitable 
space with the remaining pictures, and 
then possibly they might tend to excite 
and refine a taste for the arts ina greater 
degree than heretofore. 

DAVID S LEONIDAS AND RAPE OF THE 

SABINES. 

It is really astonishing that,surround- 
ed by monuments of the purest taste, 
the artistsiof this capital have no concep- 
tion of the divine excellences of art. 
They excel in drawing, because they 
have attained a higher degree of perfec- 
tion in technicals than any other nation ; 
but that is all. This remark is exempli- 
fied in two very celebrated performances 
of David,which I lately saw in the church 
contiguous to the ancient Sorbonne— 
Leonidas, and the Conflict between the 
Romans and the Sabines. They are 
certainly distinguished by extreme cor- 
rectness of drawing, but for the rest are 
mere copies of the French tragedians, 
Here is nothing poetical—nothiog that 
bespeaks mind and genius—all is cold 
exaggeration. Of the nudity of the male 
figures, I shall merely observe that it is 
offensive to every eye.—But the second 
of the above mentioned pictures proves 
in a still stronger manner the want of all 
poetic feelings. At the feet of the men 
who are fightiog,and of the suppiicating 
women, is represegted a group of chil- 
dren. For the sake of that contrast which 
the French are so fond of,these children 
are looking cheerfully abut them, and 
at the spectator. ‘The most superficial 
observation of nature would have taught 
the artist, that children, however small, 
scream with terror, and cling round their 
parents, the moment they see the latter 
attacked and in danger. None but an 
artist of perverted taste, an artist who 
studies ‘T'alma and those around him in 
preference to Nature,could be a stranger 
to these finer traits. 

The halls of the antiques look deplor- 
able: but of these the French govern- 
ment still possesses an invaluable trea~ 
sure, for it retains besides what formerly 
belonged to it,the whole splendid Borg- 
hese collection. 

GENERAL LASNE. 

A Mons. Fernagus, who is preparing 
for the press a curious Narrative of his 
Transportation and Exile to Cayenne, 


during the Consulship of Buonaparte, 
gives in a note the following anecdotes 
of this general :— - 

General. Lasne was to have com- 
manded. the expedition sent to St. Do- 
mingo; and I have the more reason to 
believe so, because he was one ot the 
few of whom Buonaparte was afraid. 
W hen therefore,he was killed in Austria, 
Napoleon,who affected to weep for his 
loss, and to order the erection of a mon- 
ument to his memory,was seen laughing 
heartily behind a door. 

I have heard why Lasne did not goto 
St. Domingo. Leclerc, Buonaparte’s 
brother-in-law, the son of a miller, a 
man of no talents, was very lightly 
thought of by Buonaparte and the army. 
Madame Leclerc was fond of high play. 
One night she lost 36,000 francs, for 
which she gave a bill payable the next 
day at her hotel. This circumstance de- 
termined Napoleon to send Leciere and 
his wife to St. Domiago. “his was truly 
an adieu dla Corse. Leclerc died there. 
His wife formed acompany of very hand- 
some men selected from the army,whom 
she appointed her guard of honour. She 
even chose their umform,and sometimes 
rode out at their head. 

On the 18th of Brumaire, year 10,the 
anniversary of the famous day of St. 
Cloud, when the representatives of the 
nation were driven. from their place of 
assembly by Buonaparte,fire-works were 
displayed from an immense temple on 
the Seine, and the Consul and several 
of his relatives and friends were at the 
windows of the pavillion of Flora, Ma- 
dame Letitia Buonaparte and Madame 
Bacciochi turned their backs on the 
people,who were in high glee,and hissed. 
Napoleon,enraged at this mark of disre- 
spect, sent for Lasne, who then com- 
manded the consular guard. ‘The ca- 
valry of the guard was at its post under 
the windows of the great gallery of 
Henry 1V. Thegeneral wasat his hotel, 
which formerly belonged to the house of 
Noailles. He went at the desire of the 
First Consul. ‘“ Why are not you at 
your post?” said he,boiling with passion. 
‘What's the meaning of these hisses ? 
Who hissed ? ‘The toreign ministers are 
at the windows of the gallery ; they have 
seen every thing.’—* Thou art joking, 
surély,” replied Lasne. “D—n th, 
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hisses. The people aremerry...’Tisa 
holiday...that’s all.” —** Lasne, retorted 
Buonaparte, “ recollect that I am First 
Consul,and no longer your equal. Do 
your duty.” —“ Thou never said so to 
me while with the army,when thou hadst 
occasion for me. Thy comrades always 
thoud thee then.”—“ General, you are 
under arrest, cried Buonaparte, exaspe- 
rated beyond measure, and clapping his 
hand upon his sword. Lasne retired 
swearing,and shut himself up in his ho- 
tel. Half an hour afterwards he received 
a message with credentials for the court 
of Portugal. ‘Tell the First Consul,” 
replied he to the messenger, “that I 
shall not stir from Paris till J please.” 
This was at ten o'clock at night. Early 
next morning he ordered bis carriage. 
At seven o’clock he was at the door of 
the Treasury,asked for the minister,and 
gave in his name. ‘The minister was 
already in his cabinet. Lasne entered, 
laid a pair of pistols on the table, and 
handed him a written paper to this effect: 
—‘* At the time of the passage of the 
artillery across the Alps,before the battle 
of Marengo, I, General Lasne, lent to 
the Consul Buonaparte 420,000 francs 
in bills of exchange upon the bank of 
Venice. I request Citizen,...to pay me 
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the same sum within five minutes.” The 
minister trembled, and paid the money ; 
and Lasne returned satisfied to his hotel. 
The minister of the finances and the 
First Consul were soon apprized of the 
circumstance. The latter invited Lasne 
to the palace, whither the general re- 
paired in full uniform. Buonaparte 
gently reproved him, and said that he 
was able to pay him that debt without 
his going to insult a minister. Soon af- 
terwards, in that honeyed tone which he 
knows how to assume,he said : “I want 
such a man as you atthe court of Portu- 
gal. I hope you will not refuse me.”— 
‘“‘T am now ready to go wherever you 
please.” —‘* When will you set off ?”— 
** It will take two days to get ready.” 
—On the third morning, by day-break, 
the general started for Bourdeaux; but 
he was scarcely two leagues from Paris 
when a party of sixty dragoons stopped 
him by the orders of government and 
conducted him to a citadel. 

Such were the circumstances that pre- 
vented Lasne from having the command 
of the expedition to St. Domingo. He 
was kept in confinement but a few days, 
and at length went as ambassador to 
Portugal,where he several times abused 
the old queen before the whole court. 








THE DRAMA. 


——a 
From the European Magazine, 


COVENT-GARDEN, June 23, 1817. _ 
Efe the green curtain dropped this 


evening on the dramatic career of the 
most classic actor that ever graced a public 
stage, it fell like the awfulshroud that separ- 
ates departed worth from our noblest enjoy- 
ment.--- We must calm our minds preparetory 
to our attempted last critique,by offering the 
following tribute toK EMBLE’s public memory. 


Monarch of Art! in whose august domains 
Colleagu’d with Genius soundest Judgment reigns: 
By Nature’s hand with lib’ral bounty grac’d 

And proudly fashion’d for the Throne of Taste: 
T'was thine to choose the noble aim of Art, 

To charm the eye—to agomze the heart— 

‘To sweep the chords of grandeur—to retrace 

‘The form of dignity, the flow of grace ; 

‘The Passions’ wildest empire to controul, 

And wield Expression’s sceptre o’er the soul ! 


Mr. Kemste is, we believe, in his sixtieth 
year; andalthough ‘Time has visibly impaired 
his physical powers, we have still been per- 
initted to contemplate rw aim the glorious ruin 
af a majestic ferm. irradiated by majestic 


moral energies ; to read in his soul-inspired 
features the sublimity of SHAKsPEARE’s muse, 
as he has variously ennobled the Poet’s hero 
and embodied the Poet’s fancy. 

The rapture of our admiration is not, how- 
ever, licensed by prevailing taste: we will 
therefore endeavour to shew the distinction 
between those powers which respectively ex- 
cite adventitious wonder and perpetual delight: 
and in so doing we borrow extractsfrom Dr, 
Jounson’s elaborate parallel of DrypENn 
and Pope: 

**The style of Dryden is capricious and 
varied ; that of Pope is cautiousand uniform. 
Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind ; 
Pope constrains his mind to its own classic 
rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes 
vehement and rapid ; Pope is always chaste 
and uniform. Dryden’s page is a natural field, 
rising into inequalities,and diversified by the 
various exuberances of abundant vegetation: 
Pope’s is a velvet lawn, shorn by the scythe, 
and levelled by the roller.” 

Now, notwithstanding this parallel discloses 
the gevins of persons celebrated equally as 
poets and as scholars; and notwith:tanding 
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Dryden’s education was more worldly: yet 
were Pope’s habits more studious ; so that the 
notions of the one were formed on compre- 
hensive speculation, and those of the other by 
minute attention. There is more glitter in 
the knowledge of Dryden; more sterling in 
the knowledge of Pope ; the one, light and 
changeable, sparkling like the drop lustre 
that hangs over the head, diffusing around an 
ever-varying radiance ; the other, like the 
tall and stately candelabras, ditiusinga stea- 
dy and unvaried light, and keeping one fixed 
though ever-graceful position. Hence, it of 
Dryden’s fire the blaze were brighter; of 
Pope’s the heat was more regular and con- 
staut. In shurt, Dryden wrote merely for the 
fashion of the peopie; whereas Pope wrote 
for the applause oi posterity. 

We do not propose to descant on the elec- 
tricity of talents which existing taste exacts 
from the Actor as the only passport to popu- 
larity : we willspeak of Mr. KemBie as he 
was ;a performers, in his limited range, tar 
above all comparison. By LimiTED, we mean 
the characters of King John, Hamlet, Cato, 
Othello, Brutus, Lear, Wolsey, Macbeth, and 
Cortolanus, to which he more especially devot- 
ed his profound and penetrating study ; and, 
by selecting three of them, we mean tu exem- 
piify that this * actor of perpetual sameness ! ! 
was gifted with the secret of eliciting the 
splendid etiect of light and shade by a bland 
intercourse with vigorous contrast. 

We aliude to that expression ot calmpess--- 
that meutal and physical serenity---which, 
with a meek lustre, graced bis brow in Cato: 
itwas a philosophy ot the passions enriched 
with sofé solemnity, resembling the smile that 
beams intellectual beauty on the pensive 
cheek of Contempiation: he shone, asit were, 
the ** rainbow to the storms of lite.” In the 
particular scene, where the approaching bier, 
announced by muffled drums, advances with 
the dead bedy of Cato’s son, Mr. KemBLE’s 
mute oratory exceeded all the persuasive el- 
equence of rhetoric, however graced by pro- 
nunciation, by emphasis, and by deiivery. 
To his obedient features he communicated 
the sterner virtues of the Roman father: but, 
during the solemn pause of the procession, 
while Stoicism was firmly stamped on hisex- 
pressive countenance, we discovered the in- 
ward workings of a parent’s sorrows: his 
breast heaved with repressed, yet violent 
emotion; every sinew of his bare neck swel- 
led almost to bursting ; the contiict was dread- 
ful ; he was nearly suflocated by Nature--till, 
at length, the Patroit triumphs ; and, with an 
air of exultation, turning to view the corse, 
the Roman exclaims, ** ‘thauks to the Gods, 
my boy has done his duty !” 

On the other hand, if the character of 
Wolsey was drawn by SHAKSPEARE in all the 
purity of truth, Mr. KemBLe bas made that 
character peculiarly his own: not only from 
his knowledge of natare, but from the gran- 
deur of his person and tie elevation of his hab- 
its and his thinking. This haughty prelate could 
assume the humility of the devotee, at the 
very time his ambitious thoughts aspired to 
the papal chair; and although his religious 
vows bound him to an abjuration of worldly 
Vanity, yet all his views were directed to 
Worldly greatness. HENRY himseifcould not 
boast more stately profusion in his expenditure 
nor more magnificence tw the decoration ofhis 
palaces, than this aspiring ecclesiastic ; whose 
influence over the councils of England was 
So firmly estalishedthat the greatest monarchs 
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courted his friendship. No man in any age, 
no subject in any country ever rose, as he aid, 
from an humbie station,to the highest pinnacle 
of wealth and power : and to such a-degree 
did he,possess the confidence of his prince, that 
Wolsey’ s good sense, dexterity, and influence, 
often mitigated his caprices and subdued his 
impetuosity. The Historian has drawn a faith- 
ful picture, notonly of the towering ambition, 
but of the vindictive spirit ot the Cardsnal--- 
and Mr. KemBve identifies himseli so per- 
tectly withthe great original, that we fancy 
Wolsey himself in propria persona, covered in 
the mantle of boliness---under which Lurk all 
the baser passions of the human heart. 

Again: in Coriolanus, Mr. Kems_e was 
equally distinctand perspicuous. He did not 
present himself as aa artist schooled in the fa- 
miliar gamut of the passions ; butas the posi- 
tive agent of intellectual impulse. His was 
the louk and demeanor of Actuality, adapting 
itself with equai truth to the varied progress 
of the scene. In the lastact with Tudlus Au- 
Jidius, his anger resembied the fury of a roy- 
al lion---terrific in proud retort; yet, 1p air 
elegant, in action classic, in dignity majes- 
tic ! Inthese, and other characters we have 
named, the genius of the Poet was reflected 
with as much purity as objects when courting 
their image o’era limpid stream. 

As tne Chemist, trom two or three homoge- 
neous substances, will produce endicss varie- 
ties & innumerable diversitics---as the Pain- 
ter, froma few colours will forma thousand 
diflerent tints---so Mr. KEMBLE, by new com- 
binations and strongly-marked portraiture, 
by resorting to the never perishing sources of 
originality, aided by the correctness of his 
judgmentand by an ardent and prolific fancy, 
encircles us, as it were, with the fascinations 
ot his genius ; excites in our bosoms sensations 
overpowerfully-exquisite ; and thrills the 
most secret chords of genuine feeling. 

The interest excited by Mr. Kemare’s re¢ 
tirenient from the Stage bas been must power- 
ful ; and his performances on the eve of his 
farewell, have been attended by crowded au- 
diences, anxious to pay a grateful tribute to 
his transcendant talents ; talents, which, like 
the compositions of the immortal Handel, will 
become the theme ot panegyric among every 
class of persons capable of forming a correct 
estimate of their merits---and fix their tame 
upon a basis as solid as it is indestructible. 

in the early history of the drama, the Stage 
was cousidered merely a vehicie for bufloone- 
ry or asgiving alicence to immorality : for its 
refoimation, we are indebted principally to 
Mr. KemBxe, who stvod forward the Cham- 
pion of iegitimate taste : and who, by the no- 
ble pride with which he bas through life 
thrown a dignity round his profession, has rai- 
sed that protession to its present pinnacle of 
fame--a protession which now the highest may 
contemplate with equality, the lowest loo« 
up to with aspiring hopes of fame and reward. 

In conclusion: Mr. Kemerehas laboured 
hardin the dramatic garden ; he has dug up 
the weeds,and planted luxuriant flowers: and 
he now retires,to enjoy,as we sincerely hope, 
the otium cum dignitate to which his perse vet - 
ance and his taleuts so justly entitle him. As 
long as the natural characters drawn by 
SHAKSPEARE--- the animated and passionate 
scenes which are found in all his pieces---the 
nervous and picturesque expressions and de- 
scriptions which abound in them, shall con- 
tinue to be the admiration of his countrymen, 
the name of KemBee will stand recorded as 
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their most able delineator ; and it will be 
scarcely possible to descant on the taste, the 
elegance, and the harmony of the Poet, with- 
out combining the energy, the correctness, 
and the judgment of the Actor. 

The pleasure with which we have paid our 
humble tribute to Mr. KemBue’s dramatic 
career is mingled with a sensation of pain that 
we must bid a “long farewell to all his great- 
ness---Othello’s occupation’s gone!” But 
although his ** scenic hour be past,” and 

** his weak hand 
No more shall wave immortal Shakspeare’s wand ;””* 
yet will the reflection of his genius cast a 
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radiance around the theatric hemisphere; and 
like pure gold on which cumnel has been 
wrought,the sterling ore will retain its value 
although the enamel be worn away. : 

Mr. Kemste selected the character of Co. 
riolanus as his last performance, and perhaps 
in no instance were gratification and affliction 
so closely blended. He portrayed the 
character of the noble Roman, with his usual 
excellence ; and the cheering plaudits of his 
friends were as ardent as we ever witnessed; 
at the same time, regret was predominant in 
every bosom, that such talents would delight 
them no more. 


— ee 
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TG 
GEORGE MORLAND, THE PAINTER. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 


and eccentric man, has had we be- 
lieve more biographers than any other 
who ever handled the pencil ; some of 
these have greatly magnified his errors, 
others glossed them over with too flatter- 
ing a partiality, and all have been alike 
guilty of adding to the mighty mass. 
The writer of this article takes fora 
model, entirely to be depended upon, 
that life of Morland written by Mr, 
Dawe,the confidential friend of the un- 
happy man, and who, by his father 
having been pupil to the father of Mor- 
land, was alone in possession of several 
domestic particulars, unknown to many 
of those who, often actuated by report 
only, have taken upon themselves to 
compile the life of this interesting painter, 
whose familiar scenes of nature and 
pleasing imagery reigning through his 
works, have rendered them dear and 
attractive, not only to the amateur, but 
even to the untaught admirer who gazes 
on them with delight, as he views the 
lively picture of scenes daily passing 
before his eyes. 

George Morland was born inLondon 
on the 26th of June, 1763 ; his father, 
Henry Morland,was a painter in crayons, 
esteemed as a connoisseur and respected 
as an artist. 

George was his eldest and favourite 
child, brought up at home, and taught 
Freach and Latin by his father: possess- 
ed of an active disposition and an insa- 
tiable curiosity, young Morland early 
discovered symptoms of genius, and be- 
gan to handle the pencil from the age 


Se excellentartist, and improvident 
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of seven ; at this period he would amuse 
himselt with drawing objects on the 
floor,and these were so inimitably 
sketched, that his father has been de- 
ceived,and has stooped often to pick up 
what he thought some of his most 
valuable crayons. | 

Mr. Morland, however, proved the 
truth of that maxim,that it is dangerous 
to impose too much restraint on children 
as it is to give them too loose a rein ; 
thus the young artist was never allowed 
to associate with other children, and 
this retarded the progress of his mind in 
the knowledge ot the human character : 
this stamped a certain melancholy over a 
disposition naturallylively destroyed em- 
ulation, and rendered his childhood 
cheerless, 

At the age of fourteen he wasappret- 
ticed to bis father for seven years, and 
during that time his diligence was inces- 
sant. At this period he laid the founda- 
tion of alihis future excellence: long be- 
fore his time was out he began to employ 
his talents in original compositions,which 
he painted at his leisure bours,to supply 
himself with pocket money: the subjects 
were chiefly oi an amatory kind. He also 
devoted much of his time to reading,and 
to his other accomplishments he added a 
knowledge of music, which he had culti- 
vated with success, being possessed of a 
good bass voice. 

‘The youthful irregularities in George 
Morland’s conduct were generally such 
as are the result of inexperience ; he 
never attempted to conceal them, and 
was equally open as to the state of his 
pecuniary affairs; this was neither owing 
to any particular principle of candour,or 
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toinsensibility ofshame, for he would 
inquire, on being asked if he was not 
ashamed, what there was to be ashamed 
of? It was the seclusion in which he 
had been kept by his father that rendered 
him ignorant of the duties of social order. 

When the period of his paternal gov- 
ernment wasatanend,hethen discovered 
his restless, versatile, and uncertain pro- 
pensities : profuse, without being gene- 
rous, he associated only with the de- 
bauched and illiterate. Romney made 
him the most liberal offers, provided he 
would enter into articles for three years, 
but he remarked that the slavery of one 
apprenticeship was quite sufficient for 
a man’s life, 

Through the persuasions of a person 
who lived in Drury-lane, and who fre- 
quently employed him, he was prevailed 
on to quit his father’s house, and he took 
lodgings in Martlet-court, Bow-street : 
here he was doomed to drudge at his 
employer's price, which was but just 
enough to afford him subsistence, and 
his meals were carried up to him by his 
employer's boy, generally consisting of 
sixpeonyworth of meat, from a cook- 
shop, with a pint of beer, and sometimes 
a pennyworth of pudding. He here 
painted pictures sufficient to fill a room, 
to see which the price of admission was 
half-a-crown. 

In this state of bondage he continued 
several months, until he received an invi- 
tation from a lady of fortune at Margate, 
ofthe name of Hill, to paint portraits 
there fortheseason : this lady was agreat 
admirer of his talents,and spared no pains 
to promote his welfare. His conduct at 
Margate was, however, so irregular, that 
her good intentions were soon frustrated : 
he fell in love with her waiting-maid, 
and on the gir! going to town to reside 
with her brother he immediately followed 
her, resolving to marry her; but this 
was put off for a time by the artist taking 
an excursion to France, where his roving 
disposition not being able to keep him 
long, he on his return renewed his ad- 
dresses to the young woman, and the 
banns of his marriage with her were 
soon after published. His friends, 
however, prevented this match from 
taking place, and after another love af- 
fair, not less ridiculous, he became seri- 
ously enamoured of Miss Anne Ward, 
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and led her to the altar in July, 1786; 
and Mr. William Ward, her brother, 
marrying Maria Morland, the sister of 
our artist, they took a house together in 
High-street, Marylebone. Here Mor- 
land painted that beautiful series con- 
tained in six pictures, styled Seduction. 
They represent the progress of a young 
female betrayed from a state of rural in- 
nocence, through successive scenes of 
depravity and distress, till she is at last 
forgiven and received as a penitent by 
her parents. Every part of these pictures 
he copied from rea! objects. 

Within three months family dissensions 
disturbed the domestic tranquillity of the 
amiable femaleof this household, and a 
separation took place, Morland removing 
toa small! house at Camden ‘Town. One 
of his favourite amusements was riding 
on the box of the Highgate and Hamp- 
stead coaches, and thus commenced his 
acquaintance with coachmen, postboys, 
and similar characters. He soon after 
removed to a better house in Warren- 
place, where, notwithstanding his pro- 
digal waste of time, he painted a con- 
siderable number of good pictures; and 
drew his pair of humourous pieces, the 
Mad Bull and the Ass Race, 

In his general character Morland 
possessed more mischief than genuine 
humour. Histalentforridiculedisplayed 
itself in satirical songs on his companions, 
and occasionally he would hire ballad 
singers and blind fiddlers to sing and 
play them to vulgar tunes, under the 
windows of those who were the subjects 
ofthem,annoying thereby the neighbours 
to that degree, that several were obliged 
to change their place of residence. As 
his health decayed, he however lost the 
faculty of exciting laughter, for his mirth 
degenerated into ribaldry, mischievous 
tricks, and stale jokes ; he afforded, in- 
deed, a singular example of a mind 
capable of high achievements, yet de- 
scending to the lowest state of moral 
debasement. Possessed of talents which 
might have ranked him amongst the chief 
ornaments of mankind, heindulged in pro- 
pensities that levelled him with the lowest. 

In his paintings he copied as much as 

sible immediately from nature; when 
he painted the Cherry Girl, he had an ass 
and panniers into his parlour, and whilst 
employed onstablescenes he often scatter- 
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ed straw about hisroom. The subjects 
ofhis pictures being adapted to common 
comprehensions,the printsengraved from 
them had an unparalleled sale, not only 
in this country but abroad. Of those of 
Dancing Dogs and Selling GuineaPigs, 
five hundred pair were sold ina few 
weeks, When the4 plates of The Deser- 
ier were published, a single dealer imme- 
diately gavean order for nine dozen sets. 

As his encouragement increased, and 
that he could gain five guineas for what 
at one time only fetched him five shillings, 
so his expences and dissipation increased 
also ; amongst which was the custom of 
giving suppers and entertainments at a 
tavern in the neighbourhood to painters, 
colourers,engravers, and their apprentic- 
es, where the most vulgar excess always 
presided over and concluded each repast. 
He still continued to pursue this prodigal 
line of conduct as long as he could raise 
money in advance on his pictures, while 
he relaxed in his industry, and so in- 
creased his debts, as soon brought his 
affairs to acrisis. It was in this embar- 
rassed state that he first had recourse to 
an attorney, of whose kind assistance he 
ever afterwards stood in need; he was 
fortunate in meeting with Mr.Wedd, a 
friend to humanity, and a just and up- 
right man. Thro’ his assistance Morland 
obtained a letter of license, and in the 
course of 15 months extricated himself. 

He had ever areluctance to mingle 
with genteel society, which induced bim 
to prefer working only for his intimates. 
By such conduct he was surrounded by 
a set of menwho cut off all intercourse 
between him and his real admirers ; yet 
iotwithstanding his aversion to respecta- 
ble society, many gentlemen still con- 
tinued to countenance him, among whom 
Mr. Morland, the banker, employed him 
to paint a large sea piece, and gave him 
a general invitation to his table. 

When Morland took a large house in 
Winchester-row, Paddington,his house- 
hold and table exhibited a scene of the 
most senseless profusion. No restriction 
was laid on the consumption of liquor, 
which often remained in open hampers in 
the yard ; even his colours were used as 
much to pelt the coachmen passing by as 
forpainting. The artist himself was the 
dupeof every one with whom he had any 
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dealings,and they charged him just what 
they pleased,while his unlimited expen- 
ces soon exhausted every means of sup- 
ply ; for in eighteen months residence at 
Paddington he had incurred debts to the 
amount of four thousand pounds. But 
such was the sale of his works, and so 
ready were his friends tore-establish him, 
that had he possessed even a small share 
of propriety of conduct, he might have 
been freed even from this burden. 

Shall we, however, record only the 
defects of this imprudent man, and neg- 
lect to tell the following incident, which 
reflects the highest honour on his heart : 
— Being in company with one of the frail 
sisterhood, he missed his watch; some 
time after, the maker happening to be in 
a room ata tavern much frequented hy 
Morland, a person offered a watch for 
sale; the watch-maker asked leave to 
look at it,and knew. it directly to be a 
watch he had sold toMorland. He told 
the man he was acquainted with the 
person who had lost it,and that he should 
not return it unless he went with him to 
the owner ; this was agreed on, and the 
man told him he had it of an upholsterer 
who had received it from a female in 
part of payment for a sofa. Morland 
now accompanied them to the girl’s lodg- 
ings, whom he easily knew again ; she at 
first persisted in denying how she came 
by it, till one of Morland’s companions 
personating aconstable,made her proceed 
with the party to the tavern where Mor- 
land had been in her company,when the 
waiter recollected the purloining of the 
gentleman’s watch. The poor girl now 
became soterrified,that she took Morland 
aside, confessed to him the theft, and im- 
plored his mercy. Commiserating her 
situation he gave up the watch to the 
upholsterer, paid all expences, and gave 
the culprit a crown. 

In November, 1794, he made an 
agreement with his creditors to paint 
two pictures a month, which were to be 
sold for their benefit, but as may be ex- 
pected,he never kept to these terms ; and 
in this way he continued for some years, 
driven from place to place, arrested and 
betrayed alternately by those who called 
themselves his friends, still finding 
means to avoid a prison. 

Concluded page 912. 
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BARON AACKEN. : 

jt Pall Mall, June 1817,by shooting himself 

with a pistol in ahackney coach at the gate 
ofCariton House, CharlesEwald Baron Aack- 
en. He was descended from one of the firstfam- 
ilies in Prussia. Prince Leopold of Saxe-Co- 
burg, father of our amiable Princess Char- 
lotte’s husband ,was his godfather.-- His broth- 
er-in-law, Baron Leopold de Lillier, isa resi- 
dent at Weillic,in Prussia.. He had been - 
wards of 20 years in the army, LO of which he 
had been in the Prussian service, and the re- 
mainder in the Hanoverian. Notwithstanding 
he had distinguished himself in every way pos- 
sible in the army, yet his services remained uo- 
noticed by his own government or any of the 
Allies, either as to honours, promotion,or emo- 
lument, and in consequence he became a des- 
perate man. When he arrived in England, 
about three monthssince, he was possessed of 
about 200 Louis d’Ors, when he met with a 
friend whom he consulted on the best way of 
sending 100 of them abroad to his mother. 
His friend endeavoured to persuade him from 
such an undertaking, telling him his mother 
was not in need of them, to which the baron 
replied, his mother could give them away 
among the poor, and after he had spent all his 
money in thiscountry he would shoot himself, 
which he verified, as he paid his last note to 
the hackney coachman ; and, it appearing 
before the jury that he died without having 
any effects except bis clothes, swords, and 
pistols,(one of the swords had a pistol attached 
to it, which he had taken from the Aid -de- 
Camp of Marshal Ney,)the ChevalierRuspini, 
the foreman of the jury summoned to enquire 
into the cause of hisdeath and which returned 
a verdict of Insanity, very humanely under- 
took to respect the remains of an unfortunate 
foreigner, and has paid the expenses of his 
funeral. It appears from his papers that he 
was the original instrument, previous to the 
arrival of the Duke of Wellington in the field 
from Brussels, in gaining the victory in the 
memorable battle of Waterloo, by regaining 
the pone of the Allied army, which they 
had lost by the French having succeeded in at- 
tacking and breaking a square. A certifi- 
cate to that effect has been found since his 
untimely end, from Major General Von Bo- 
themer who took the command of the battal- 
ion of Bremen and Verdun, after Lieutenant- 
Colonel Von Schkopp, was wounded in the 
memorable battle of the 18th June, 1815, tes- 
tifying that after the battalion of Verdun, 
which was formed in squares, had been com- 
pelled to retire to Waterloo by the fire of the 
enemy, Baron Von Aacken highly distinguish- 
ed himself, and having amembled a small body 
of men, succeeded in regaining the position 
which the square originally possessed and that 
in consequence the remainder of the brigade 
which had already retreated as far as Water- 
loo, returned atnine o’clock in the evening, 
and joined Baron Von Aackeu’s party for the 
night, in their original position ; dated Or- 
chies, 14th April, 1817. All the exertious of 
the other officers to restore order had been in 
vain. There isa certificate to the same effect 
by General Sir Colin Halket, endorsed as un- 
solicited by Baron Von Aacken, There are 
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five certificates speaking of him in the bigh- 
est terms of praise as an officer and a gentle- 
man,and countersigned by command of his 
Excellency General Count Alten, command- 
ing his Hanoverian Majesty’s troops inFrance, 
&c. the 13th April, 1517.---Gent. Mag: 


MARSHAL MASSENA. ‘ 
April 1817. At his estate,at Ruel near Paris, 
after a long and severe illness,Andrew Masse- 
na, Prince of Esling, DukeofRivoli,Marshal of 
France, Grand Cross of the Royal Order of 
the Legion of Honour, Commander of the 
Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, Grand 
Cross of the Orders of St.Stephen of Hungary, 
of St. Hubert, of Fidelity, of Baden, and 
Hesse d’Armstadt. He was born at Nice, 
May 8, 1758. Afterhaviag served three years 
at sea, in his youth,he entered the army of 
France in 1775, being attached to the Royal 
Italian regiment, in which he had an uncle a 
captain. He became, successively, chiefof the 
second battalion of the Var, colonel! of the ci- 
devantregiment of theSarre,general of — 
and division in 1793. He already, in 1794, 
enjoyed the command of a corps o 20,000 men, 
destined to the expedition against Oneille and 
the siege of Saorgio. He commanded there 
constantly the advanced guard of the army of 
Italy, took a principal share in all the great 
affairs of that army and acquired the name of 
the favourite child of Victory. Hostilities 
having recommenced in 1799, he conducted, 
in quality of General in Chief of the army of 
the Donake, that memorable campaign of 
Switzerland, which the battle of Zarich ren- 
dered so decisive and so glorious: 70,000 pris- 
oners were the fruits of this campaign, where 
he had to contend against two great captains, 
Prince Charles and Marshal Suwarroff. He 
immediate] afterwards assum~iithecommand 
of the wiesk of the army of Italy in the cam- 
paign of 1805; and at its head penetrated into 
Germany. He was afterwards charged with 
the conquest of the kingdom of Naples, and 
subsequently sent to Poland, whence he re- 
turned to France at the peace of ‘Tilsit.--The 
war called himagain into Germany in 1809. 
There, after several honourable combats, he 
received, in the plainsof Bsling, the title of 
Prince, after having sustained the shock ofthe 
enemy’sright, and saved the French army by 
his able conduct and invincible courage. He 
afterwards acted a brilliant part in the battle 
of Wagram, in which he was seen, though sick 
and suffering, advancing at the head of his 
troops, and animating them by his example. 
He ended his military career by the command 
of the army of Portugal in 1810 and 1811. He 
here displayed anew the firmness of his char- 
acter in the midst of difficulties of all kinds 
with which he was surrounded, and which he 
had to surmount. He has left behind, incon- 
solable at his loss, a widow, twe sons, and a 
daughter married to Count Rielle, his, pupil, 
and his first aid-du-camp from179S. Moniteur. 


JOHN EDWES, ESQ. : 

April 10,1817. Aftera most painful illness, 
John Elwes, esq. of Fingest Groves, co- 
Bucks, and Portman square, London. He 
was one of the two sons of the late much-res- 
pected member for Berks, whose eminentand 
singular nobleness of mind, as well as his im- 
mense property, he jointly with bis brother 
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inherited. And here we cannot but notice 
the ungrateful and unjust history of his life 
which was published. Ungrateful, we say, 
because the author was entirely bred up, pro- 
tected, and fed at his table: and unjust, be- 
cause his many virtues were unnoticed. The 
few foibles of his patron were exaggerated, 
which a gencrous and independent mind 
would have committed with his body to the 
grave. The gentleman, whose death we de- 
plore, died as he lived,---planning and pro- 
moting the welfare and happiness of others. 
His bequests of charity, therefore,are many 
and great. Toallhisold and faithful domes- 
tics, independencies for life ; to his acquaint- 
ances and friends,tokens of regard and friend- 
ship ; and as every honest man who has prop- 
erty to dispose of ought to do, he bas given 
and bequeathed the whole of his immense pro- 
perty (after paying all legacies and _ charita- 

le bequests to the different parishes in which 
he had property,) to histwo children, tothe 
amount,as is supposed, of 500,000/. and up- 
wards !---Gent. Mag. 

REV. WILLIAM BELOE. 

April. 11. Died, at his house in Kensington- 
square, the Rev. William Beloe, B.D.F.S.A. 
rector of Allhallows, Loudon Wall, preben- 
dary of Pancras in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
prebendary of Lincoln. 

After receiving the first rudiments at a goed 
schoo! in Norwich, Mr. Beloe was placed un- 
der the care of the Rev. Matthew Raine, at 
Hartforth. He remained some years with 
Mr. Raine, under whom he was admirably 
grounded in the Classicks and afterwards re- 
moved to Stanmore,where he spent about four 
years under the tuition of Dr. Parr. Soon af- 
ter he became A. B., Dr. Parr was elected 
to the head-mastership of Norwich Free 
School ; and Mr. Beloe was invited by his 
highly eminent instructor to become the Un- 
der Master ; this he accordingly accepted, and 
retained the situation about three years. In 
this interval he married the daughter of Wil- 
lian Rix,esq. towno-clerk of London. Whilst 
in Norfolk he was curate of Earlham, in the 
vicinity of Norwich; whichis so far to his 
honour, that the Patron of the Vicarage pro- 
mised him the living whenever it should be va- 
cant,and his successor fulfilled bis promise. 
This was the first preferment Mr. Beloe ob- 
tained. From Norwich he removed to London, 
where he was elected Master of Emanuel 
Hospital, Westminster, and continued so for 
upwards of twenty years. In 1792 he was 
elected F. S. A. In 1796 the Lord Chancellor 
Rosslyn presented him to the Rectory of All- 
hallows, London Wall; and in 1797 the Bish- 
op of Lincoln also made him a Prebendary of 
his Cathedral. Jn 1804 he was appointed to 
be one of the Librarians of the British Muse- 
um ; which situation he lost, by an act of 
poarrn | and fraud on the part of a person 
admitted to see and examine the books and 
drawings, so audacious and extraordinary, 
that it will hereafter hardly obiain belief. 
The tale is pathetically told by Mr. Beloe 
himself, in the Preface to his first volume of 
** Anecdotes of Literature.’ Whilst at the 
Museum, the venerable Bishop Porteus, in 
1805, appointed him tothe Prebend of Pan- 
cras ; and fromthe produce of his preferment, 
which, however it may sound from its title, 
was very unimportant in the amount, Mr Be- 
loe continued to live with respectability at 
Kensington.--His Works are yery numerous ; 
but those only which are more known, as hav- 
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ing been greatly honoured by public appro- 
bation, hat te be s ecified. r The fine of 
consequence is the ‘* Translation of Herodo- 
tus;’’ of this book two large editions have 
been published. It has been generally ad- 
mired for the simplicity and elegance of the 
style; was favourably represented in all the 
Critical publications of the day ; was com- 
mended by L’ Archer, the best Greek scholar 
of France, whose version of the same Author 
is the most perfect work of the kind ; and is 
received asa standard book sn English Liter- 
ature. The ‘* The trnaslation of Alciphron’s 
Letters,’’ which soon followed the above, was 
the joint production of Mr. Beloe and Mr. 
Monro. The latter portion, with the ‘* Essay 
on the Parasites of Greece,’’ was by Mr. Be- 
loe.--Mr. Beloe’snext work of reputation was 
histranslation of Aulus Gellius,” the very 
learned and excellent preface to which was 
written by Dr. Parr. This production was 
from its very nature less popular than the 
Herodotus ; but it has silently made its way, 
and now is out of print, and unquestionably 
should be re-printed. --The part which Mr. 
Beloe took in the British Critick, the difficult 
and dangerous times inwhich it was undertak- 
en, the vigour and perseverance with which it 
was conducted,are things sufficiently known, 
Mr. Beloe was joint proprietor with Mr. 
Archdeacon Nares,and the respectable house 
of Rivington. The editorship was entrusted 
to the jedgment.dagacit jlearning,and acute- 
ness of Mr. Nares; in alland each of which 
qualities that gentleman has proved bimself 
eminently excellent. Mr. Beloe, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Nares, conducted this work to 
the end of the 42d volume, and then resigned 
itto others. In its early Numbers are many 
valuable Essays from the pens of some of the 
most enlightened men of the age, who formed 
the school of Pitt.---The next work of magni- 
tude in which Mr. Beloe engaged was, “ An- 
ecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books,” 
which he recently completed in six volumes 
8vo. This has been very favourably received, 
but probably does not correspond with the 
idea which Mr. Beloe himself encouraged, 
from the situation which he held in its com- 
mencement. Productions of minor interest, 
which exercised Mr. Beloe’s earlier labours. 
were, Translations from the French of Bi- 
taube: Florian, andsome part of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments; three volumes of 
Miscellanies, of which parts seem deserving 
of more notice than they have received; a 
volume of Poems ; Pamphlets ; and Sermons. 
Mr. Beloe also gave his assistance in editing 
various books of considerable — and 
importance, which it is less expedient to spe- 
cify ; andto the Volumes of Sylvanus Urban 
bad heen froma very distant period a very 
highly acceptable contributor.” 

With much sorrow, the Writer of the above 
article sitsdown to conclude this shortMemoir 
by relating the death of his learned and inge- 
nious friend ; anoffice which,in the course of 
nature, Mr. Beloe should rather have perform- 
edforhim. It was otherwise appeline A 
constitution of body, delicate and irritable to 
an unusual degree, proved unable to sustain 
the repeated shocks of grief and vexation, 
which sound Religion had disciplined the mind 
tobear. Bodily disease, of a painful and in- 
curable kind, had for a few years been added 
to his other sufferings. Yet his intellectual 
powers were never clouded, nor his spirits of- 
ten depressed ; not ever, when he had the 





company of a friend to cheer them. Mr. Be- 
loe continued to write on a variety of subjects, 
with his wonted facility and elegance ; and 
tho’ he could no longer study with continued 
application, yet his literary curiosity was 
never diminished, Never soured for an instant 
by avy species of suffering,the thing least pos- 
sible for his mind, at all times, was to persist 
in resentment against any person whatsoever. 
But the time was now come, when nature 
could no longer struggle against so many cau- 
ses of decay ; and in the latter end of March, 
1817, he had a seizure, which from the first 
was threatening, and soon after deprived him 
of the use of the lower limbs. Three weeks 
from that time he lingered ; at first in much 
ain and irritation, but for the last ten days 
in ease of body, and perfect tranquillity of 
mind. On the Iilth of April, surrounded by 
his family, he passed into another state of 
being, full of religious hope; and with such 
ease, that the exact moment of his departure 
was hardly ascertained.--- Ibid. 


CAPT. MILLER. 

Extractof a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Gale, 
April 13, 1817 :---“* Poor Captain Miller, it 
seems arrived yesterday by the subscription 
coach, at the Heathfield Arms, near the 
Madhouse, at Fivehead, where I visit as a 
Magistrate. This morning he visited his old 
friend, Lieut. Fleming, at Fivehead house, 
where they dined together in the most friend- 
ly manner,retired soon after to Mr. Fleming’s 
bed-room, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour the explosion of pistols were heard,and 
those two old friends were immediately found 
lifeless. This is a brief relation of this horrid 
business. I have seen the bodies, the place, 
&c. this afternoon, and, after every exami- 
nation of the circumstances, have no doubt 
Lieut. Fleming first murdered his friend, 
partly by asword, and lastly by a pistol-shot, 
and then murdered himself.” 

Capt. Miller, (eldest son of the late Henry 
Miller, esq. many years agent victualler at 
Gibraltar, and of fenhem Devon ; and bro- 
ther of the Rev. John Miller, of Blackheath, 
Kent,) was an officer in the 65th Regiment 
of Foot upwards of 20 years; served at the 
memorable battle of Bunker’s Hill,and thro’- 
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ont the greatest part of the American war, 
until himself and the skeleton of the corps re- 
turned to England to raise a new regunent; 
and in the year 1790 lefithe regular army, 
and purehased the Adjutancy of the Staflord- 
shire Militia of the late Earl of Uxbridge,by 
whom and the whole Regiment be was most 
justly appreciated as an excellent officer, a 
most honourable man, and, above all, a most 
exemplary Christian, which the whole tenor 
of his life amply testified. 

Capt. Miller received on the 9th instant, a 
very pressing letter from Lieut. Fleming, 
entreating him to go down, stating he could 
not live long, and wishing much to see his old 
friend before he died, The Captain theretore 
left town on Friday, to perform the last act 
of humanity, as he thought, to one whose 
views thro’ life he had always promoted. Alas! 
that such a man,in the evening of his valuable 
life, should meet with sach a cruel fate for his 
too great anxiety for an eld companion in 
arms, is indeed a shocking reflection for his 
relations and friends: but they must bear it, 
and say, with pieus resignation to the wisdom 
of Heaven, The ways of the Lord are inscru- 
table, and past finding out. Some exemplary 
punishment ought to be inflicted on the con- 
ductors of a private receptacle for the care 
of maniacs, for having sulfered one in their 
house to entertain a friend as above stated, 
without having a proper puare to watch his 
motions; and moreover to have loaded pistols 
and a sword in his possession..... Jbid. 

DR. OSWALD. a. 

In the Royal Military Hospital at Fort 
Pitt, Chatham, aged 25, Dr. Oswald; M.D. 
The cause and manner of his death is awfully 
interesting : he had been examining one of 
his patients after death, to discover the na- 
ture and cause of his disease ; when on open- 
ing an internal tumour, he lightly pricked his 
hand with his dissecting knife, which con- 
veyed the baleful malady into his own sys- 
tem, under which he languished, in spite of 
all the efforts made by his medical friends te 
relieve him, for full three weeks ; when na- 
ture sunk under her own efforts, and consign- 
ed him to an untimely grave..... New Monthly 
Magazine, July 1817. 








VARIETIES. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE HATR,. 


“ FBNHE celebrated Dr. E. D. Clarke, 
in his travels, thus describes a 

Lady of Athens: * At her cheek is a 
lock of Hair made to curl towards the 
face, and down her back falls a profu- 
sion of ‘T'resses spreading over her 
shoulders. Much time is consumed in 
combing and braiding the Hair alter 
bathing, and at the greater festivals in 
enriching and powdering it with small 
bits of silver gilded, resembling a violin 
in shape,and woven at regular distance.’ 
“ The beauty of the Hair did not es- 
cape the notice of that elegant and Roy- 


al Poet, James the First of Scotland. 
While a prisoner in England, he wrote 
a Poem in honour of Lady Jane, 
daughter of the Karl of Salisbury. 
Speaking of the native charms of that 
Lady, the Royal Poet says, 


‘ Of hirarray the form gif I sal write, 
* Toward bir golden Haire and rich atyre.’ 


This Mooarch afterwards describes the 
manner in which the Hair was then 
adorned with emeralds, and sapphires, 
and precious stones of the most brilliant 
lustre. Upon the head was worn a 
chaplet formed of feathers of white, red, 
and blue.” 








“ Sir Henry Halford, who attended 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
into the Royal vault at Windsor, upon 
examining the head of King Charles the 
First, found bis pointed beard in a state 
of high preservation.” 

“‘ The ladies in the reign of Charles 
the 2d, and succeeding Monarchs, took 
uncommon pains in arranging the Hair. 
The portrait of the Duchess of Cleve- 
Jand, and other ladies of the Court, evi- 
dence the taste used in this arrangement.’ 

“‘ Lord Orford relates the following 
anecdote of the Duchess of Marlboro’ 
wife of the Hero of Blenheim :—‘ One 
of her Grace’s principal charms was a 
prodigious abundance of fine fair Hair. 
Ose day at her toilet, having some 
words with the Duke, she cut off those 
commanding tresses, and flung them in 
his face.’ Lady Sunderland, her daugh- 
ter, (whose beauty captivated even Dr. 
Watts, who wrote some elegant verses 
upon her,) was possessed, like her moth- 
er, of a most beautiful head of Hair; 
and she used, while combing it, to re- 
ceive visits from persons whose votes or 
interest she wished to influence.” 

“The Hon. Mrs. Howard, afterwards 
Countess of Suffolk, mistress of George 
the Second, at an early period of her 

life was eminently conspicuous for her 
beautiful Hair. Lord Orford relates 
an anecdote of this Lady : ‘That her 
husband having given a grand enter- 
tainment to the Hanoverian Ambassa- 
dor, and the expenses not being paid, 
she cut off her beautiful tresses, which 
at that time procured an immense pro- 
fit, to defray the expenses.’ ” 


SUICIDES PUNISHED, POST MORTEM. 


The Leipsic Gazette has just publish- 
ed a notice from the Saxon government, 
purporting that the bodies of individu- 
als committing suicide thro’ despair 
shall be delivered to the Theatres of 
Anatomy.—Panorama, July 1817. 


GEORGE THE THIRD. LATE ANECDOTE, 


His Majesty one day observed to the 
late Col. Price, that he had an intention 
of ordering a certain tree to be taken 
down ; asking at the same time the 
Colonel’s advice, but expecting an en- 
tire acquiescence in the idea, Col. Price 
respectfully ventured to say, that he was 
of a different opinion. “ Aye,” replied 
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the King somewhat hastily, “ that’s your 
way ; you continually contradict me.” 
“Tt your Majesty,” replied the Colonel, 
‘“* will not condescend to listen to the 
honest sentiments of your faithful ser- 
vants, you can never hear the truth.” 
After a short pause, theKing very kind- 
ly laid his hand on the Colonel’s shoul- 
der—* You are right, Price. The Tree 
shall stand,”—Gent. Mag. May 1817. 
KOTZEBUE 
has been for some months past at Wei- 
mar, his native town (where his mother, 
upwards of 80 years of age, isstill living,) 
in the enjoyment ofa pension from Rus- 
sia, and surrounded by his personal and 
literary friends. His dramatic vein is still 
unexhausted.--N.Mon. Mag. July1817. 
GOETHE 
has resigned the management of the 
Weimar theatre, because he would not 
assent to the appearance of a quadruped 
performer on that stage in the “ Dog of 
Montargis.”— Ibid. 
NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Messrs. Kauffman, senior and junior, 
of Dresden, have exhibited four instru- 
ments composing an orchestra, which 
they call the Belloneon,theCordalaudion, 
the Auiomaton Trumpeter, and the Har- 
monicord, ‘The upper part of the Bello- 
neon exhibits a trophy of arms, in the 
midst of which are placed twenty-four 
trumpets reversed ; and the lower part 
incloses two kettle-drums with their 
sticks. It executes flourishes and mar- 
ches with extraordinary perfection. If 
it contained other wind instruments, it 
might be compared with Malzl’s Pun- 
harmonicon exhibited some time since 
in London and Paris. ‘I'he Cordalau- 
dion produces together and separately 
the sounds of the piano-forte, and of 
four flutes, which play with such preci- 
sion and acuracy, that the illusion is 
complete. The Automaton gives out 
notes with double sounds, But these 
instruments, though highly curious, are 
surpassed by the Harmonicord, It is 
shaped like an upright piano-forte ; a 
cylinder is adapted to it, and turns at 
a very small distance from the strings. 
which are the same as those of the piano. 
By pressing down the keys, which em- 
brace four octaves and a half, the fric- 
tion is effected. ‘Two pedals serve to 
make the rotation of the cylinder quick- 
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er or slower, and to render the vibration 
stronger or weaker. Under the hands 
of Messrs. Kauffmann, this instrument 
gives out sweeter tones than the Harmo- 
nica, and produces a truly celestial har- 
mony.—N. Mon. Mag. June 1817. 
NEW THEORY ©F THE SUN. 
Mr. James Utting, of Lyn, has pro- 
osed a new theory of the solar spots, 
which have lately so much engaged the 
attention ofscientificmen. He supposes, 
with Dr. Herschell, that the sun is sur- 
rounded by a very dense luminous atmos- 
phere, so that it rarely occurs that we 
get a view of the sun itself. In many 
parts of our globe, mountains project 
above the clouds, the density of which 
sometimes obscures the sun from our 
view for weeks together. The tops of 
the terrestrial mountains at this period 
would, in Dr. Utting’s opinion, present 
a similar appearance with the solar spots 
to a spectator at a considerable distance 
from the earth. He conceives the moun- 
tains and elevated parts of the sun to 
project in a similar manner through the 
interior strata of clouds composing the 
sun’s atmosphere, and from a_ great 
attenuation or subsiding of the upper 
strata or regions of clouds, the tops of 
the mountains and the more elevated 
parts become visible to us, and form 
what we conceive to be spots on his 
surface.—Similar changes at the same 
time taking place in tae lower regions of 
the sun’s atmosphere, permit us to see 
the base of those mountains, at which 
time the smaller spots (previously aug- 
mented in size) unite in one, and which 
accounts for the changes so frequently 
observed in their number and appear- 
ance.—N. Mon. Mag. July 1817. 
MISS EDGEWORTH’S “ HARRINGTON.” 

Miss Edgeworth has published, Har- 
tington, a Tale ; and Ormond, a Tale : 
in three volumes, duodecimo. 

SIR W. DRUMMOND’S “ ODIN.” 

“ Odin,” a Poem by Sir Wm. Drum- 
mond, is a masterly composition. Found- 
ed upon an hypothesis that will not en- 
dure historical examination, its subject is, 
nevertheless well conceived and admira- 
bly developed. The foundation of a migh- 
ty kingdom in the North, by the son of 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, after the 
subjection of his realm by all-conquering 
Rome, a kingdom where was deposited 


and nursed the germ of Rome’s destruc- 
tion, presented a theme at once classic 
and romantic. The superstitions of the 
East, and the gloomy rites of the North, 
afforded, in their junction, the richest 
materials to a poet capable of eliciting 
their graced and gorgeous creations. Sir 
William has seized the spirit befitting 
his subject,and the Runic traditions have 
received from his Muse a splendour and 
sublimity of which we scarcely deemed 
them capable. The opening ot the poem 
will afford our readers a correct speci- 
men of Sir William’s poetical powers. 


Of groves and gardens once I loved to sing, 
And sylvan scenes, al! rural imagery ; 

But now in this dark valley, by the stream 
Of Gotha, shunning stiil the noisy world, 
Alone I meditate a nobler soug. 

Declare, O Muse, whose Runic lyre of old, 
In Swedeland, and the wooded isles of Dan, 
Harmonious sounded to our Gothic sires, 
The triumphs of that stranger,whom tie North, 
From farthest Thule to the frozen Rha, 
Confess’d as king, as conqueror, and God ! 


The commencement of the 3d book elo- 
quently discusses the subject of a future 
existence, and states the question thus : 


That there is life beyond this mortal life, 
The willing world believes,and well believes. 
‘ Annibilation ? At that awful sound 

I start and shudder. Can it be, that man, 
With all his mental energies, may die 
Forever? Shall the tomb enclose alike 
The frame corporeal and the thinking power, 
That lifts the soul to science and to God ? 
Shall we have seen this living world in vain; 
Have idly caughta glimpse of love divine, 
And wisdom infinite; have counted links, 
But for no good, in truth’s eternal chain ? 
Calm reason whispers hope,and answers ‘ no.” 


The first part only, containing the first 
four books,has appeared,and we recom- 
mend it to public attention as a superior 
and standard production.— Mon. Mag. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES PUBLISHED. 

Leap Year ; or, a Woman’s Privilege ; by 
Selina Davenport. 5 vols.12mo. 25s. 

The Imperial Captive ; by J. Gwilliams. 
2 vols. 8vo. 11, Is. 

The Welsh Mountaineers; by Miss Hut- 
ton, author of Miser Married. 3 vols, 18s. 
- Some Account of Myself. 4 vols. 12mo. 

. 2s. 

Strathbogie ; or the Recluse of Glenmor- 
ris. A Romance; by Alicia M’Gennis. 5 
vols. 12mo. 27s. 6d. 

The Hero, or Adventures of a Night. 2 
vols. 12mo, 8s. 

Rachel: a Tale. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

POETRY. 

Twenty-four vocal Pieces, with original 
Poetry, written — for the work, by 
Mrs. Joannie Baillie, Walter Scott, esq. 
John Stewart, esq. Wm. Smyth, esq. James 
Hogg, the Scots Shepherd, and Lord Byron ; 
by Dr. John Clarke, of Cambridge. 2 vols. 
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From La Belle Assemblee. 


MIDNIGHT SKETCH. 
BY MISS CAMPBELL. 


HE winds of heav’nare hush’d,and mild 

E’en as the breath of slumb’ring child { 
The western breeze’s balmy sigh 
Breaks not the mist-wreaths as they lie, 
Veiling the tall cliff’s ragged brow, 
Nor dimples the green wave below. 
Such stillness round---such silence deep--- 
That nature seems herself to sleep ! 
The full moon, mounted in the sky, 
Looks from her cloudless place on high, 
And trembling stars, like fairy gleams, 
Twinkle their many colour’d beams, 
Spangling the world of waters o’er 

ith mimic gems from shore to shore, 
Till ocean, burning on the view, 
Glows like another heav’n of blue, 
And its broad bosom, as a mirror bright, 
aaa _ lucid path, and all the fields of 
ight. 
May, 1817. 
ie 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


ODE TO FANCY. 
BY HENRY NEELE. 


ALICE, lay thy venom by, 
~ Envy’s arrows cease to fly, 
Fancy’s charms withstand them all, 
Fancy rules the rolling ball : 

All the fairest forms we see, 

Are not half so fair as she. 

Ever lovely, ever young, 

Goddess listen to my song ! 

Tune the harp, and smooth the lays, 
Soothe and suit them to thy praise, 
That the tribute may not be 
Unacceptable to thee. 

So may sweeter sacrifice 

Hourly on thy altar rise, 

So may greener garlands twine 
Round about thy sacred shrine. 


How mild the haunts where fancy lives, 
How sweet the joys which fancy gives, 
How soft the soul, to art unknown, 
Which fancy forms, and calls her own. 
There ev’ry virtue blossoms fair 

And ev’ry gen’rous germ is there, 
There truth presides in fiction drest, 
And nature dwells a constant guest, — 
And love, and joy, and art combine, 
To rear their lovely sov’reign’s shrine. 


The passions, they who rule o’er all, 
Themselves are rul’d at Fancy’s call. 
Revenge, in midnight murders dyed, 
And guilt and anger, near allied, 
Consuming grief, corroding care, 

And rankling rage, and dark despair, 
All, all submit to Fancy’s chain, 

And strive to burst their bonds in vain. 


What are the thousand ills of life, 
Bewildering woe, and care, and strife, 
The miseries which mankind distress, 
To him whom Fancy loves to bless ? 
For she can make a desert bloom 
With fairest flow’rs of sweet perfume, 


Transform the dens where darkness reigns, 
To flow’ry fields and peaceful plains, 

And make the pensive pris’ner’s cell 

A place for freedom’s self to dwell. 


When Fancy waves her magic wand, 
Rich fruits adorn the barren land, 

And Ceres spreads her golden store, 
Where desolation ruled before. 

The dismal caves, and yawning graves, 
Where envy pines, and madness raves, 
By Fancy touch’d in scenes abound 
With nature’s greenest glories crown’d ; 
And rising bill, and verdant vale, 

With joy the sweet magician hail. 


Happy he whom Fancy leads 

Through her wild — meads, 

Over valley, over hill, 

By the torrent, by the rill, 

She will lead him to her bow’rs, 

Cull for him the fairest flow’ rs ; 

Sweetest onan or he shall find, 

Greenest bays his temples bind ; 

All throughout the livelong day 

She will sing his cares away, 

And her notes of soft delight 

Lull his soul to rest by night. 

By the torrent, by the rill, 

Over valley, over hill, 

Through her wild sequester’d meads, 

Happy he whom Fancy leads. 
Kentish Town. 


a 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE DELUGE. 


TRANSLATED FROM OVID. 


HEN with his mace he* struck the trem- 
bling ground, 

And mighty waters rush from out the wound, 
Resistless torrents roll along the plain, — 
Tear up the fences, and destroy the grain; 
The fearful shepherd, and his bleating care, 
And holy fanes one common ruin share. 

If a strong dwelling on its base had stood, 
And braved the sapping terrors of the flood, 
High o’er the roof, resistless in its force, 
The towering wave had held its foamy course. 
The waters now no longer know controul ; 
One awful mass of ruin seems the whole ; 
No land appears to greet the weary eye,--- 
The shoreless ocean mingling with the sky, 
One climbs a hill ; and, in a feeble boat, 
Another te ee wight is seen to float ; 

And where he lately whistling sowed his corn, 
Strikes his weak oars,unfriended and forlorn; 
O’er the dim heights of Villages he steers, 
And desolation in his path appears. 

To a tall elm another hies away, 

And catches fishes in the leafy spray : 

In the green mead the sailor’s anchor falls, 
Whilst the curved keel tears down the vine- 

clad walls. 
Sea-monsters now, with clumsy motion pass, 
Where late the gentle reindeer cropt the grass; 
The curious Nereids,wond’ ring at the change, 
Through sacred groves,and prostrate temples 
range ; 





* Neptune. 
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In the thick woodlands cumbrous dolphins 
play, | 

O’ertop the pines, and tear the oaks away. 

The sheep and wolf together swim ; the wave 

Drives the fierce lion from his sounding cave ; 

His savage tusks no longer aid the boar ; 

The stag swims swifter than he ran before ; 

The weary birds, to gain some shelt’ring tree, 

Spread their wet wings, and flutter in the sea; 

The lowly hills increasing waters hide ; 

The loftier mountains se from side to side; 

Few mortal men remain---in spirit crost, 

And worn by hunger, these at length are lost. 
May, 1817. JuvENIs LGNoTUws. 


—a 
From the European Magazine. 


Ove for the ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the 
Jews’ Hospitat, an the 26th of March 1817, 
recited by one of the a of the Institution. 


HAT though, perchance, our Patrons 
share 
Themselves the pressure of the day, 
Will they from us withhold their care, 
Or yearly tribute cease to pay ? 
No---hearts like yours our fears will calm, 
And shed, when pierc’d, more bounty round; 
As precious trees distil their balm, 
More freely when they feel a wound. 


But should some ask, in colder strain, 
Where are the gifts ye had before ? 
And what returns shall we obtain, 
Should new investments swell the store ? 
Behold, we cry, our smiles of health, 
Our moral minds, our means ef trade ; 
Here have we treasured up your wealth, 
And thus your offerings are repaid, 
3 


They, too, by age and sickness bent, 
Whose griefs ye never fail’d to heal, 
With trembling bosoms wait th’ event 
Of this, perhaps, their lastappeal. 
They by your aid in peace can die, 
As we, thro’ you alone, can live ; 
Oh, then in pity bear our cry, ; 
And with free hearts your succour give ! 
Ee 


, From the same. 
EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS 
TO NAPOLEON ON HIS RETREAT FROM RUSSIA. 


“ HY veteran, worn by wounds and 
ears, and toils, 

Pilgrim of lesen in all suns and soils, 

By thy ambition foully tempted forth 

To fight the frozen rigours of the North, 

Above complaint, indignant at his wrongs, 

Curses the morsel that his life prolongs ; 

Unplarees aneangeaeen sinks, yet breathes a 
sigh, 

---For “ had hop’da soldier’s deatli to die! 

Was it for this, that fatal hour he braved 

When o’er the Cross the conquering Crescent 
waved ? 

Was it for this, he plough’d the western main, 

To forge the struggling Negro’s broke chain ? 

Faced his relentless hate, to frenzy fired, 

Stung by past wrongs, by present hopes in- 
spired,--- 

Then hurried home to lend his treacherous aid, 

And stain more deeply stillthewarrior’s blade, 

When spoil’d Iberia, rous'd to deeds sublime, 

Made vengeance virtue,---clemency a crime ; 

And scap’d he these, to fail without a foe, 

The wolf his sepulchre,--hisshroud the snow ! 


From the European Magazine. 


EPISTLE TO THE EMPEROR OF | 
CHINA. 


By Dr. Joun — Olim Peter Pinpar, 
isQ. 
ETURNING with the blush of shame 
For England’s darken’d sun of fame, 
How sadly will this tale in Hist’ry sound ? 
** Fore’d like poor pris’ners to submit, 
Sublime Ambassadors and Suite--- 
Penn’d like poor cattle that are driv’n to 
pound! 


Fore’d at Tunkoo to pass a night, 

Without one candle’s glimmering light ; 
Squeez’d in adreary dungeon cheek by-jow] ; 

Without a chair, without a bed 

To rest the weary, sleepy head ; . 
Resembling pris’nersinthe old Brack Hore! 


Watch’d as they wander’d thro’ the land, 

(Quang Tagin, Leader of the Band) 
Just like a pack of hounds towards Pekin ; 

Yin-Tagin, a sharp Overseer, 

Deputed to bring up the rear, 
Marching in quality of Watrrer rv. 


An empty Purse---a String of Stones--- 
What Gifts from the great Throne of 
Thrones !--- 
Fie, Kia King !* how shabbily this looks !--- 
Our Prince, in loftiness of soul, 
Will bid them in the kennel roll, 
Or fling them to his chimney-sweeps or cooks! 


Had our Ambassadors indeed 
Vouchsaf’d on floors to knock the head, 
(A crouch they scorn’d---the nese sublimely 
bearing) 
Courtiers had said---‘* Our ample ship 
Has made a pretty trading trip, 
And for a paltry sprat obtaived a herring.” 


Pall-Mall will how], poor Windsor mourn. 
Dreaming of Presents ia return, 

Loading th’ Alceste as deep as she could swim; 
So cramm’d with treasures of the East, 
From stem to stern with bag and chest, 

The straddling Tars could scarcely waga limb. 


Thou never didst vouchsafe, perhaps, 
To cast thine eye sublime on Maps ; 
And, therefore, fancying thyself ali-mighty. 
Hast treated us with pompous scorn--- ~— 
Beneath thy notice---beggars born--- 
No better than the folks of Otaheite / 


Know, should Old Fingland’s Genius frown, 
Her thunder soon would shake thy crown, 
Reduce thee from an eagle to a wren ; 
Thine high Imperial pride to gall, 
Force thee to leap the Chinese wall, 
To feed on horse with Zartar tribes again. 


Insulted by a Chinese crew, 

Thou knowest what one ship dar’d to do, 
Which, blazing, seem’d to emulate Algiers ; 

Which, for Old England’s glory fired, 

Blew, with a patriot rage inspired, 
Walls,guns,and laute ros,all about their ears. + 


Reflect what Britons can perform ; 
Of France, who fac’d the hostile storm, 
(France, that on Realms had fix’d ber tiger 
pats) 5 
Then chain’d, his ruthless rage to mock 
Napoleon toa barven Rock--- : 
By all deserted but his neighbour rats. 





* The name of the present Emperor. 

+ Inallusionio the gallant exploit of the 
Alceste frigate, Capiain Maxwell, against the 
Chinese batteries before Canton. , 
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Tis now full time to close th’ Epistle ; 
Thy pride may bid the Bard go whistle, 
Though thank’d by Monarchs for his flattering 

lays 3 
Kings ambitious of my song ; 
But mark, successor of Kien Long, 
First mend thy manners ere thou gain’st my 
praise. 
MORAL REFLECTION ON THE FOREGOING 
EPISTLE. 
It isa very easy thing 
Indeed to make a man a King ! 
But since the reign of Kings began, 
How hard to make a King a man ! 
April, 1817. 


— 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
LINES, 


WRITTEN IN RICHMOND CHURCH-YARD, 
YORKSHIRE. 


By the late Herpert KNow es, of Canter- 
bury, who died at the age of 19. 


*¢ It is good for us to be here :---if thou wilt, 
let us make here three tabernacles: one for 
thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias.” --- 
Matt. xvi. 4. 


ETHINKS it is good to be here: 
If thou wilt, let us build--but for whom ? 
Nor Elias nor Moses appear, 
But the shadows of eve, that encompass the 
gloom, 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the 
tomb. 


Shall we build to Ambition ? oh, no! 
Affrighted he shrinketh away ; 
For, see ! they would fix him below 
Ina —_— narrow cave, and begirt with cold 
clay 
To the meanest of reptilesa peerand aprey ! 


To Beauty ? ah no! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before--- 
Nor knows thefoul worm, that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could 
adore, [it wore. 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which 


Shall we build to the purple of Pride--- 
The trappings which dizen the proud ? 
Alas! they are all laid aside--- 
And here’s neither dress nor adornment al- 
low’d 
But the long winding-sheet and the fringe of 
the shroud ! 


To Riches? Alas! ’tis in vain--- 
Who hid, in their turns, have been hid--- 
The treasures are squander’d again--- 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid, 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin lid. 


To the pleasures which Mirth can afford--- 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 
Ah! here is a plentiful board ! 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful 
cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here ! 


Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 
Ah, no! they have wither’d and died, 
Or fled with the spirit above--- 
eee brothers, and sisters, are laid side by 
side, 
Yet none have saluted and none have replied! 


Original Poetry. 


Unto Sorrow ?---The dead cannot grieve-— 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 
Which compassion itself could relieve ! 
Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, 
nor fear,--- 
Peace, peace, is the watch-word, the only one 
here ! 


Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow? 
Ah, vo! for his empire is known, 

And here there are trophies enow ! 
Beneath, the cold dead, and around, the dark 
stone, ; 

Are the signs of a sceptre, that none may dis- 
own ! 


The first tabernacle to Hope we will build ! 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise! 
The second to Faith, which ensures it ful- 
fill’d--- 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacri- 
fice 
Who bequeath’d us them both when he rose to 
the skies | 


Richmond ; Oct. 7, 1816. 


HERBERT. 





From the Eclectic Review. 


* EXTRACT FROM MANFRED; 
A dramatic Poem, by Lord Byron. 


VOICE OF THE SECOND SPIRIT. 


‘Wyo? Blanc is the monarch of moun- 
tains, 
They crown’d him long ago 
Ona throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 
Around bis waist are forests braced, 
The Avalanche in his hand ; 
But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 
The Glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onwar? day by day ; 
But I am he who bids it pass, 
Or with its ice delay. 
I am the spirit of the place, 
Could make the mountains bow, 
And quiver to his cavern’d base--- 
And what with me wouldst Thou * 


VOICE OF THE THIRD SHIRIT. 


‘ In the blue depth of the waters, 
Where the wave hath no strife, 
Where the wind is astranger, 
And the sea-snake hath life, 
Where the mermaid is decking 
Her green hair with shells ; 
Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells, 
O’er my calin Hall of Coral 
The deep echo roll’d--- 
To the spirit of Ocean 
Thy wishes unfold.’ 


FOURTH SPIRIT. 


‘ Where the slumbering earthquake 
Lies pillow’d on fire, 

And the lakes of bitumen 
Rise boilingly bigher ; 

Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the earth, 

As their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth ; 

I have quitted my birth-place, 
Thv bidding to bide--- 

~ spell hath subdued me, 

hy will be my guide !’ 
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